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AEiSlUS FAIEBAIEN. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE ^^OAHBBIAN HAEP." 



11/ HEN Mr. Lyncett, a tutor well known 
at Oxford in his day, selected Pant- 
Glas as the head-quarters of his reading- 
party in the Long Vacation of a certain 
summer now far distant, he acted no doubt 
with the good judgment to be expected in 
an experienced guide of youth. Pant-Glas 
was a charming and retired Welsh hamlet, 
out of the beaten track of tourists (at that 
time a rarer race than now), but not out of 
sight of fine moimtains and noble scenery. 
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4 ABGUS PAIBBACEN. 

It had the further recommendatioiis of a 
stream that rejoiced the heart of both 
anglers and artists, and it had a cosy 
little inn where the salmon trout for break- 
fast were cooked to perfection. To Mr. 
Lyncett's thinking, Pant-Glas was an ideal 
student's retreat, safe from the distractions 
and temptations of a world at enmity with 
good scholarship. And so it came about 
that, for two years in succession, the worthy 
man had engaged all the available rooms 
at the " Cambrian Harp " — the cosy little 
inn aforesaid. 

Now, on the eve of starting for North 
Wales this second year, Mr. Lyncett had 
been applied to by a former pupil (a young 
man of good family, who had distinguished 
himself at the University) for permission to 
join the party. The request was urged as 
follows : — 
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"My dear Mb. LynoetTj — I have just 
heard from one of your pupils (my friend 
Hugh Staynes) that you are making up a 
reading party for the vacation. May I, as a 
favour, be allowed to ta<;k myself on to you ? 
When I tell you that I want to set to work in 
earnest with my law-reading, which I have 
failed to do (I own it to my shame) ever 
since I came to town, I think you may feel 
inclined to grant my request, especially as 
I promise to make no inroads on your own 
valuable time, but merely seek a quiet 
room, regular hours for work, and the 
absence of social gaieties. Here, or at 
home, I cannot secure the latter. I am 
beginning to learn how true were your 
predictions that my money and indepen- 
dence would be my worst enemies unless I 
could bring my mind to sacrifice my per- 
sonal inclinations for society. But I am 
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resolved to turn over a new leaf; and I 
count upon you, my dear sir, as I used to 
do in the past, to aid me in this as in all 
other good resolutions. Please let me 
know your decision as soon as possible. 
— ^Yours very sincerely, William Estcouet 
Teessant." 

As the writer of the above was a young 
man of fine promise, in whose future career 
Mr. Lyncett felt interested, he acceded to 
the request, warning his old pupil, however, 
that he would have to content himself with 
rooms in a neighbouring farm-house, the 
little inn being filled with his own party. 
The idea of a farm-house was rather plea- 
sant than otherwise to a dweller in town 
chambers in the month of August ; so Mr. 
Tressant put together several ponderous 
volumes of law, told his man HoUis to pack 
his portmanteau, and the following morning 
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started off for Wales, " right glad " (as he 
wrote to his Mend Staynes) "to escape 
from bricks and mortar, and burning to 
emulate the industry of the studious trio 
whose example was just the sort of moral 
tonic he wanted." 

The studious trio did not seem in any 
very rampant state of industry, to judge 

4 

from appearances, on the afternoon when 
Tressant was expected amongst them. Mr. 
Lyncett's three pupils were lying under a 
clump of trees that grew upon the steep 
mountain-side that rose behind the " Cam- 
brian Harp.' 

It was a drowsy summer's afternoon. 
The air was murmurous with the hum of 
insects ; the vale below was seething in a 
golden shimmer of heat; while from a 
neighbouring wood of firs came a sleepy 
sound of falling waters that never changed 
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their sweet, monotonous tune, day or night. 
One of the trio, with hat drawn over his 
eyes, was dozing, or pretending to doze ; 
the other two were discussing some person 
not present, on whose supposititious merits 
it pleased them to be satirical. 

" The cleverest pupil Lyncett ever had, 
I understand. Writes Greek like Person, 
and can argue your head off, I expect," 
said one of the speakers, glancing at the 
recumbent figure on the grass, and winking 
at his companion. 

"I know the beggar's sort," was the reply. 
"I hate your Admirable Crichtons. He 
can write you a prize poem, or land you a 
salmon with equal ease. As for conversa- 
tion, I suppose we shall be expected to sit 
and hsten entranced when he opens his 
learned lips, eh, Staynes ? " 

" I don't suppose he can beat you at 
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talking, Carter, anyhow," muttered the 
figure stretched on the grass. 

" No, but will he really be a phenome- 
non ? " continued Christy Carter, a lively 
little fellow with laughing eyes. "You 
know one doesn't like to look a fool be- 
fore a man who has * carried off the highest 
honours of the University,' as the news- 
papers say ; and if you would only tell us 
his strong points, we might read up a little 
to* his mark." . 

After submitting to a little further 
chaffing from his friends, Staynes — a 
pleasant, grave-lookmg young man, with 
short sight and a studious air — sat up on 
the grass and said,— 

" Ah, it's all envy and jealousy. Carter 
thinks his wit will be eclipsed; and you. 
Bannister, won't be able to lay down the 
law on fly-fishing so dogmatically. You 
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want to know how Tressant will spend Hs 
time, eh ? Well, he'll read law, do a little 
fishing, and a good deal of bathing, if this 
weather lasts, and walk the soles off his 
boots, I expect." 

" The bathing's the best thing to be 
done here, at any rate," said Bannister — 
a stalwart young fellow, six feet high, and 
of breadth in proportion — and he gave a 
yawn as he spoke; and, getting up, 
begged Carter to go off with him " for 
another dip." 

Hugh Staynes remained lying under the 
trees until the rising of a dust-cloud in the 
road below announced the coming of the 
coach. Then he rose and walked down to 
the highway, wondering what changes a 
year's experience of fashionable London 
life would have wrought in his old com- 
panion. Hugh knew nothing of fashion- 
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able life, except as lie had read of it in 
books, being the son of a Welsh clergyman 
of modest means. He was, probably, 
William Tressant's closest friend — cer- 
tainly his warmest admirer. They were 
also distant kinsmen. 

"Would he come after all?" wondered 
Hugh, as he stood watching the coach 
approach under the trees. Yes, yonder he 
was, on the roof, waving his hat, white as a 
miller's with the dust. In another minute 
they were shaking hands before the inn 
door. 

Tressant's appearance was not improved' 
by the dust in his hair and whiskers, but 
he looked a handsome, well-made young 
man at a glance. 

" Take me somewhere to wash first 
thing," said he ; " I'm gritty from head to 
foot;" and, shouldering a bag, Staynes 
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led the way to the neighbouring farm- 
house, where his friend was to lodge. 

" What a snug little place ! " said 
Tressant, as they turned into the old- 
fashioned garden that separated Evan 
Wilhams's cottage from the road. " Stocks, 
roses and sweetbriar, and white dimity 
curtains ! The very place for a man to 
purify and bleach in!" 

The last part of the speech was uttered 
when they had entered the neat parlour 
and bedroom to which the landlady showed 
them — chambers of low pitch and very 
simply fiimished, but redolent of soap and 
sweet lavender. 

"Yes, they're well enough and clean 
enough, sir; I know that," said Mrs. 
Williams in return for the new tenant's 
praises. " I'm not a Welsh woman myself, 
being Lincolnshire born and bred, and 
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know how a house should be kept, though 
I can't say as much for some of my neigh- 
bours here. If our land was kept as clean 
as the house is, we'd be better oflF than 
we are, as often Fve said to Evan 
Williams/' 

" I think we may infer that the grey 
mare has her old superiority here," said 
Tressant, with a smile, as soon as the door 
closed on the hostess. 

" She looks a Tartar, doesn't she ? " 
laughed Staynes. 

But Tressant was so pleased with his 
new quarters that he was not to be 
daunted by the sour visage of his landlady. 
He was in such high spirits next morning 
when he joined the breakfast-table at the 
"Cambrian Harp," and he looked so 
bright and good-looking after his plunge 
in the neighbouring stream, that his new 
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acquaintances took a liking to him at once, 
in spite of their predictions. 

" He'll do/' said the laconic Bannister, 
nodding to Staynes when the three were 
left alone to their work after breakfast. 

" Yes, I really can't say too much for 
the consideration he has shown us," said 
Carter, with mischief in his lively eyes. 
"Not a single quotation from ancient or 
modem author — ^not an allusion to politics 
and things we fellows can't be expected to 
understand — ^not even a reference to his 
great kinsman, Sir Richard Severn, whose 
bowing acquaintance would make me a 
proud and a happy man. Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Staynes, you're related to Sir 
Richard too, aren't you ? " 

"A poor cousin, once removed, that's 
about my degree of kinship," said Staynes. 
"Come, Carter, if you don't mean to work 
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yourself to-day, you might let other folks ;" 
and they turned to their lexicons and 
papers. 

Meanwhile, Tressant was sitting down 
to the good four-hours' grind he had 
mapped out for himself this morning ; for 
he meant to start well and work in earnest, 
as he had just written to assure his mother. 
In this virtuous frame of mind he did 
succeed in getting far on into the noon, by 
which time his room was so warm with the 
hot sun pouring in at the casement that he 
betook himself and a volume of Black- 
stone to the garden, where an old apple- 
tree offered tempting shade. But here he 
found a new distraction ere long in the 
sound of a sweet voice singing snatches of 
an old Welsh air. The voice came from 
an open window at the side of the house, 
but it was clearly not Mrs. Williams's. 
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Whenever there was a pause in the sing- 
ing, Tressant heard a low whining, as of 
some creature in pain; and when the 
singing was resumed the whining was 
heard no more. Attracted by these 
incongruous sounds, he ventured to step 
over the flower-bed and approach the 
window. In the centre of a large low- 
roofed kitchen he beheld as pretty a group 
as his eye had ever rested on. A young 
girl was kneeling on the floor, bathing the 
wounded leg of an old shepherd-dog, who 
looked up at her with loving eyes, and 
seemed to imderstand every gentle word 
that was addressed to him. She had 
thrown down her needlework — a large 
patchwork quilt, unmindful of a big puppy 
close at hand who was gnawing it and her 
cotton reels; her whole, faculties seemed 
absorbed in assuaging the sufferings of the 
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animal. Tressant could not understand 
what the girl was saying (she spoke in 
Welsh), but he could see she thought the 
dog much injured, for the tears were 
running down her cheeks, and she sobbed 
in her singing, as though her heart was 
very fall. 

" What has happened to your dog ? " he 
asked. 

The girl started, lifted up her face — the 
sweetest face Tressant thought he had 
ever seen — and said, with a Welsh accent, 
"Oh, sir, he has caught his foot in the 
rat-trap, and I du think he will die. My 
poor old Luath ! " and she returned to 
her cares and caresses, regardless of the 
stranger looking on. 

Tressant was about to oflfer to go round 
and to examine the injury, when a voice 
from the back part of the house cried, 

VOL. I. 
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"How mucli longer do you mean me to 
wait here, Lois? Leave that dog, and 
come and fetch in the linen ;" and Mrs. 
Williams appeared in the doorway with a 
hot and angry face. 

"What the dickens is the girl about? 
Do you see where you've chucked the 
quilt?" she exclaimed; "it's all covered 
with that puppy's footmarks, and the best 
bits of calico half nagged through. You're 
an idle, careless hussy, that's what 
you " Mrs. Williams had just re- 
marked the spectator at the window, and 
added, — " that's what you drive me to say 
of you, ashamed as I am to do it before 
the gentleman. Get up and let me see you 
make a little use of yourself, and not leave 
your poor aunt to slave for a whole family." 

" It's well the woman isn't her mother, 
or she would be a brute," said Tressant to 
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himself as he withdrew ; and the recollection 
of those pretty timid eyes that h^d looked 
up so appealingly at Mrs. Williams came 
between him and the pages of Blackstone 
several times that morning. 

Now Mr. Tressant was by no means a 
romantic, impulsive young man, ready to 
Ml in love with the first pair of pretty 
eyes he came across. He considered him- 
self, indeed, a practical person, who took 
the most common-sense views of life, and 
knew as well as any of his elders the value 
of those worldly advantages which fortune 
had bestowed upon him. He was the 
inheritor of a good name and a handsome 
property (a clear five thousand a year), and 
he had been brought up by a mother who 
certainly had not encouraged romantic or 
unworldly ideas in him. Mrs. Tressant 
was a clever woman, whose first ambition 

2 
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in life had been to see her husband attain 
political eminence, as most of her own 
male relatives, the Severns, had done. But 
Mr. Tressant had died suddenly a few years 
after his marriage, and these hopes and 
ambitions his widow had transferred to her 
only son, who hitherto had done nothing 
to disappoint them, be it said. 

Tressant then would have laughed at 
the idea of falling in love with this pretty 
young Welsh woman. In the first place, 
he was fastidious, and liked cultivated 
ladies, and whatever charms of mind 
and person Lois Williams might possess, 
she lacked cultivation and the outward 
attributes of "a lady." She had modest 
manners, a pleasant voice, and eyes of 
most winning sweetness ; a well-formed, 
supple figure too, and a natural grace 
that no master of deportment could 
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have taught. But then she was sun- 
tanned and freckled, like other young 
Welsh women, and she spoke oddly, and 
could only read a little, and hardly knew 
how to write at all. Of course Tressant 
did not find out all these things that first 
morning; but he discovered them in the 
course of the ensuing weeks, during which 
his time was spent in that mingled round 
of hard work and active recreation which 
he had prescribed on coming to Pant-Glas. 
But other things which he had not pre- 
scribed for himself there, and which would 
have seemed to him the least likely to in- 
terfere with his work, began to engross his 
time and thoughts. At first he was con- 
vinced that his interest in Lois Williams 
arose out of the cruel circumstances of her 
life. She was an orphan, dependent upon 
the charity of harsh, ill-natured relatives 
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(Mrs. WiUiams certainly deserved no other 
characterization, whatever her husband 
might) : and she bore the taunts and hard 
usage of her aunt with angelic patience, 
and worked for her with a fidelity as beau- 
tifiil as it was unappreciated. Naturally 
a warm-hearted, justice-loving young man, 
with the instinctive hatred of tyranny 
common to youth, felt indignant at the 
girl's lot, and was filled with pity for the 
pretty helpless creature. But he knew 
that any interference or display of indig- 
nation on his part would only make matters 
worse, though he contrived to let Lois 
know that she had his sympathy. The 
poor girl's surprise at finding so grand a 
gentleman took any notice of her or her 
concerns was touching in its revelation of 
her humility. Tressant noticed that she 
was sent many times in the course of a day 
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to fetch water from a neighbouring well. 
She had to climb up a steep path and back 
again with the water-pail, which caused 
her to tremble with its weight; and one 
warm afternoon when the young man met 
her staggering along with her burden, he 
insisted on carrying it to the house and 
depositing it in the kitchen with his own 
hands, as a rebuke to Mrs. Williams. 

"Well, sir, it's not her work in the 
general way, but what am I to do when 
her uncle and both the men are in the 
harvest field, and not a drop of water in 
the pump with the dry weather ? " asked 
Mrs. Williams, not relishing her lodger's 
remonstrance. " If nobody ever puts on 
Lois more than me, she'll not have much 
to complain of. She's her bread to earn, 
like the rest of us, and folks who've got 
that to do can't expect to sit idle." 
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From that day Lois often found her 
labours lightened in the same way. Tres- 
sant would contrive to meet her as she 
came down from the well, and would carry 
the water for her as far as the farm-yard 
gate. She demurred at first, and seemed 
more distressed than pleased by the assist- 
ance of so great a person. 

" Indeet, sir, I am not tired," she would 
say, with her pretty Welsh accent, half 
frightened of her companion, and almost 
too shy to thank him. 

" But you are tired, and trembhng too. 
It's not right to let you do it ; " and Tres- 
sant would mutter something in an under- 
tone about " unfeeling brutes." 

As might be expected, the young men at 
the " Cambrian Harp " were highly amused 
when they caught Mr. Tressant one day 
descending the hill-side with his load of 
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water. They had already heard a good deal 
of the fanner's pretty niece, for Tressant 
made no secret of her good looks or her 
sorrows, but " they never thought," as 
Carter put it, " that he was so hopelessly 
enslaved as all this." 

"Laugh away, young gentlemen," said 
Tressant, with that calm air of seniority 
which so nettled Carter at times (the more 
so that the young men did all feel conscious 
of their companion's greater knowledge of 
the world and social wisdom) ; " Laugh 
away ! I want a little strong exercise, and 
find this ready at my hand, you see." 

"And he doesn't even ask for a kiss 
in return, you observe," laughed Carter. 
" A most self-denying man, I must say." 

"It's a confounded shame to make 
such a nice little girl lug water about 
like a porter," said Bannister. "You're 
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quite right, Tressant, not to allow 
it ; " — ^here lie winked at the others — 
"and I vote we come and help you to 
supply your landlady's copper next wash- 
day." 

All this and similar banter Tressant 
took good-naturedly enough. He had so 
large a share of self-esteem, indeed, that 
it was not easy to make him dissatisfied 
with himself; and then he could afford to 
put up with the witticisms of "these 
youths," for such it pleased him to con- 
sider Mr. Lyncett's pupils. 

But one of these pupils came ere long 
to look with uneasiness upon this acquaint- 
ance. Hugh Staynes' perceptions were 
sharpened by his affection for his friend; 
and at length he ventured to remon- 
strate with him upon the way in which 
he allowed his time and thoughts to be 
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taken up with this rustic charmer to the 
neglect of his work, " and also " (this 
Hugh Staynes added with evident reluc- 
tance) "to the injury of the girl, I 
should be afraid." 

" Injury of the girl I Why, you old 
gander, you surely don't think I would 
harm a hair of her dear little head ? The 
only possible injury I foresee is that her 
amiable relations, who resent my attempts 
to make the poor girl's life easier, may 
take it out when my back's turned, and 
behave worse than ever when we are gone. 
I have a great mind to — " 

He stopped, and, getting up (they were 
sitting under the fir-trees beside the 
roaring Linn), walked to and fi:o in silence 
for a few moments. 

"You have a great mind to do what?" 
asked Staynes. 
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" Oh, nothing ; you would call it Quixotic 
folly, of course." 

" Should I ? Then don't do it." 

" Yes, but I will. Before I leave this 
place I'll oflfer to the Williamses to pay 
for their niece being educated, and taught 
some business afterwards that may make 
her independent of them. Do you see 
any harm in this, my sage friend ?" 

" Not if it be d^one without your name 
appearing as her benefactor— otherwise I 
would leave it alone 1 " 

" We will see about that when the time 
comes. You have a discretion so beyond 
your years, my dear Hugh, that I should 
think you a bit of a hum — if I didn't know 
you as I do;" and they walked back to 
the inn together in silence. 

Now Mr. Tressant had by this time 
learned the whole history of Lois Williams. 
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By the aid of a little tact (and no man 
ever possessed finer), and also through his 
natural sociability, he had got himself 
invited several times into the farmer's 
kitchen, where he would smoke a pipe 
with Evan Williams — a quiet, slow-spoken 
Welshman, in everything a contrast to his 
fiery-tempered Saxon wife. On these oc- 
casions Mrs. WiUiams would dilate upon 
the extravagances and misdeeds of her 
husband's deceased brother, whose musical 
gifts and fine voice had made him a noted 
person at Welsh musical festivities, but 
whose idleness and self-indulgence had 
b^rought his wife and child to the verge 
of destitution. 

"I've heard say as how they was 
actially singing in the streets of Bristol 
for a living at one time, and I'm sure they'd 
not got a decent change o' linen when 
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Owen Williams came here spitting blood, 
and five-and-ninepence in small change 
being all he had about him, and bringing 
that child as he did to throw upon our hands 
when he was dead and gone ; which, after 
my husband had paid pounds and pounds o' 
good money to the creditors, was like expect- 
ing of us to work the flesh off our bones to 
keep them as wouldn't work themselves." 

Tressant noticed how Lois' s face flushed, 
and how she bent her head over her work 
to conceal the tears that were trickling 
down her cheek. 

" Yes, it's the truth, sir," went on Mrs. 
Williams, warming with her theme. 
"We'd ha' been fixed different to what 
we are, if my husband had never had his 
brother's debts to pay. And now he begins 
to see it ; for what wi' one loss and another, 
and the low prices, we shan't be able to 
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keep this roof over our heads much longer, 
I reckon;" and Mrs. Williams's cheeks 
turned red as peonies, either with vexa- 
tion or the heat of the iron she was holding 
near her face. 

" Times are not so bad with you as all 
that, I hope ?" said Tressant. 

" Oh ; it isn't the times only, though 
they're bad enough," said Mrs. Williams, 
looking at her husband significantly. 
"It's the poor rubbishy land, and the 
shthery way of working it, as I complains 
of. There's more dirty fallows and ill-fed 
stock in this parish, sir, than in the whole 
county o' Lincoln, and that you may tpke 
my word for. I've said before, and I say 
again, that we'd better go out to the 
colonies where my son John Potter, by my 
first husband, is doing well and making 
money, than stay here moiling and mud- 
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dling as we do ;" and Mrs. Williams, who 
certainly was no sluggard herself, returned 
to her ironing with that fierce air of 
energy which made her such a contrast to 
her mild and slothful husband. 

" It would clearly be an act of charity 
to find some other home for the poor girl," 
reflected Tressant, as he returned to the 
parlour and sat listening to the waterfall 
by the open window. " She has a face of 
wonderful refinement, and such afiectionate 
eyes. Heigh-ho! if it were not for our 
vile social prejudices, a man might do 
worse than — " 

But here, the candle suddenly expiring 
in the socket, Mr. Tressant found himself 
in darkness, and groped his way to bed, 
to dream of Lois' s large eyes and plain- 
tive face the night through. 



CHAPTER 11. 



THE parson's nose. 



NOTWITHSTANDING his own dislike 
for his landlady, Tressant contrived 
(partly by the exercise of the before- 
mentioned tact, and partly by his liberality 
in money matters) to stand so well with 
her that, when the time for his departure 
drew near, Mrs. Williams confessed she 
should be sorry to see him go away. 

" They've 'Uvened up the village a bit, 
these young men, and that's something to 
say in a place where there's nothing but 
bare mountains and scraggy sheep to look 
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at the year round," said Mrs. Williams, 
who often drew unflattering contrasts 
between Pant-Glas with its rocks and 
waterfaUs, and the rich pastures and fat 
kine of her native lowlands. 

Mr. Lyncett's pupils were also sorry 
when the time for their departure arrived, 

"It has been the pleasantest holiday I 
ever spent," said Hugh Staynes, as he 
walked home with Tressant to his lodgings 
the last evening. " I hope that you don't 
repent taking my advice in coming here ? " 

" Oh, no, not I, of course," said Tressant 
rather absently. 

" That's right ; you must have, got on 
famously with work the last fortnight? 
We have hardly seen anything of you." 

The law-reading had been the alleged 
cause of these absences. Tressant made 
no reply. 
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" To tell the truth," went on his com- 
panion, " I began to regret at one time that 
I had brought you down here. It was 
when that absurd romantic fit was on you, 
and I thought you were going to fall in 
love with the pretty Lois, which was cer- 
tainly about the last folly I should have 
expected a long-headed fellow like you 
would have been in danger of." 

"No doubt," replied Tressant in the 
same absent way. 

" But I see I was unjust, and I ask your 
pardon, old fellow, for my suspicions. 
Gk)od night ; mind you're ready for an early 
dip to-morrow morning: it will be our 
last." 

The changes which had passed over 
Tressant' s face whilst his friend was speak- 
ing were hidden by the night. He turned 
into the garden as soon as he was alone, 

n 2 
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and, leaning on the gate, stood and watched 
the harvest moon saQ slowly up in splen- 
dour from behind the moimtain opposite, 
with a look of gloom on his face. 

Yes, he knew it well enough. He was 
deceiving his friend— acting the hypocrite 
and liar. He loved Lois WiUiams — ^loved 
her with a strength of which he had him- 
self been ignorant, till the time of separa- 
tion had come. Only a few hours ago he 
had told the amazed and trembling girl 
that she was dearer to him than all the 
world; that fame and fortune were as 
nothing to him weighed against her affec- 
tion ; that if she loved him he would make 
her his wife, though all the world opposed, 
with like passionate exaggerations of a 
fervid sort. He wondered, now he was 
calmer, that he had spoken such words; 
he wondered that he could have got to feel 
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such strong attachment in these few weeks 
for a person whose position was so much 
beneath his own, and whose attractions 
were of such a simple sort. But there, 
he had said it, and he meant it. 

To form her mind, educate and elevate 
her, and bring her nearer his own social 
level seemed to him a noble task. It 
should henceforth, he resolved, be the first 
work of his life. Thinking over these and 
like thoughts, Tressant retired to bed and 
heard the rush of the waterfall through 
the still hours of the night, as he lay pon- 
dering over his future plans, and debating 
whether he should as yet tell to any other 
ears what he had told to Lois Williams 
that day. 

When the morrow came, he was roused 
from his sleep by a handful of gravel 
pitched at his window by his friends on 
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their way to the bathing-place lower down 
the valley. To hurry on his clothes and 
follow them was the work of a few minutes. 
It was a glorious morning, bright and 
sunny, with a crisp autumnal air that 
made the cool waters of the stream splen- 
didly invigorating. 

" Come along, Tressant," cried Bannis- 
ter, who was already puJBfing and blowing 
in the water. " You'll be in time to see 
Staynes win five shiUings or drown himself 
if you make haste. I've bet him five to 
one he won't reach the Parson's Nose 
yonder, though he's tried every day the 
last week." 

" I mean to do it this morning, anyhow," 
cried Staynes, swimming ofi* in the direction 
indicated. 

The Parson's Nose was a quaintly-shaped 
rock, projecting into the stream, which had 
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been the goal of several contests amongst 
the swimmers before now. Bannister 
reached it with ease. Staynes followed, 
but with diflBculty, and had to land upon 
the rock to get wind. Tressant came after, 
and seeing Staynes looked a httle exhausted, 
said, " Don't you hurry yourself, old man," 
^ and, after swimming round the rock once or 
twice, he preceded him slowly back, looking 
behind him to see that his fiiend was fol- 
lowing in his wake. Tressant had reached 
the bank, and was about to step out, when 
a cry from the stream and a hurried shout 
from Carter, who was dressing, caused him 
to turn and see Staynes throw up his arms, 
struggle and sink. He had been seized with 
cramp. 

In a moment Tressant was swimming 
back to him, and, as he reappeared on the 
surface, he caught him by the hair, and. 
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dexterously avoiding his clutch, brought him 
to land (fortunately near at hand), half 
choked with water, but otherwise uninjured. 

The others were so busy seeing after 
Staynes that no one noticed that as Tres- 
sant stepped out of the water he slipped on 
the smooth ledge of rock that served as a 
stepping-stone, and fell violently down 
with one foot doubled under him. It was 
not until he was partly dressed that he 
called Bannister to him and said, — 

" I'm afraid I have put out my ankle. I'm 
in horrible pain and can't stand^" and he 
turned so white as he spoke that Bannister 
had immediate recourse to his pocket-flask, 
and made him swallow a little brandy. It 
was impossible for him to walk home. 

Carter was at once despatched in search 
of Evan Williams's hay-cart, and Bannister 
offered to go for a doctor. 
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"He's put out his ankle, if he hasn't 
broken any bones," said he to Staynes with 
agrimface. 

Now there was no doctor nearer than 
L , as Hugh knew ; and with conster- 
nation he looked at his friend leaning against 
a tree-trunk in pain. But Bannister made 
light of the ten miles* walk, saying he could 
do it quicker than they could catch and 
saddle one of the inn ponies ; and the good- 
natured fellow set off at once for the rough 
walk across the moimtain, bidding Tres- 
sant " keep up his pluck, and Welsh science 
would soon put him on his legs again." 



CHAPTER 111. 

A DANGEROUS POSITION. 

npHE accident that had happened of course 
delayed the departure of Mr. Lyncett 
and his pupils some f our-and-twenty hours. 
Tressant was conveyed back to his lodgings 
in Evan WiUiams's hay-cart, and laid on the 
parlour sofa to await, with as much forti- 
tude as he could call to his aid, the arrival 
of the doctor. Staynes remained with him, 
and, aided by Mrs. Williams, did all that 
could as yet be done to relieve his finend. 
A vision of a pallid, frightened face in the 
background, as they entered the house. 
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passed before Hugh's eyes, but he was too 
anxious about his friend to pay much heed 
to the looks of poor Lois Williams. 

It was nearly noon ere Bannister re- 
turned. The " Welsh science " had been 
more difficult to evoke than he had expected; 
and even now he had only brought with him 
a village bone-setter — ^the regular practi- 
tioner of L being absent at an inquest 

in another part of the county. The leech, 
who was more accustomed to attend quad- 
rupeds than bipeds, bandaged the injured 
limb in clumsy fashion, and then took his 
departure to another patient — a cow with a 
broken leg. 

But, by evening, Tressant was so much 
easier that, when his friends came to bid 
him good-bye, he insisted on their staying 
to drink to his recovery in a bottle of wine 
he sent for from the inn ; and Mrs. Wil- 
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liams's little parlour became so noisy with 
their iiiii:th that Mr. Lyncett, looking in 
about ten, had to break up the party, 
" or they would have Tressant lame for a 
month," said he. 

The next day the Professor took his 
departure for Oxford, where he was due, 
accompanied by his pupils. Staynes de- 
sired to remain behind a day or two to see 
how Tressant went on. " I think it's the 
least I can do," said he, "for a fiiend 
who has saved my life." 

But Tressant would not hear of it, on 
the ground that Hugh would endanger his 
chances of taking honours at the approach- 
ing examination. " You know how grieved 
your folks at home would be if you disap- 
point their expectations," said he. 

As Hugh's " folks at home " were a 
mother and sister, who looked to him for 
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their fiiture support, the argument had 
weight with him, and he departed with the 
others ; but before leaving he wrote to Mrs. 
Tressant, at his friend's request, to acquaint 
her with her son's accident, and to suggest 
that his man-servant should be sent down 
to accompany him home. 

"You must make very light of the 
matter to my mother, or she will be down 
here with half the College of Surgeons," 
said Tressant. " Tell her it's only a sprain, 
and that I shall be on my way home next 
week." 

But Tressant did not leave Pant-Glas 
when the next week came, nor for several 
weeks to come. He had over-estimated 
his powers of locomotion, and also he was 
in no hurry to depart. His man-servant 
took up his quarters at the " Cambrian 
Harp," expecting every day to start home- 
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wards, but his master liad always some 
reason for deferring his departure. He 
could not get beyond the house and garden, 
and, being thus constantly thrown in the 
society of Lois Williams, he drank every day 
deeper draughts of a love as dangerous to 
himself as to the object that inspired it. 

At first Lois appeared but rarely in his 
presence, but as he grew stronger he re- 
commenced his evening visits to the 
farmer's fireside, where he was always made 
welcome. Sometimes Lois was sewing or 
spinning (for the wheel had not yet been 
discarded in remote £urm-houses) ; some- 
times she was engaged in household work ; 
but, whether she sat still or moved to and 
fro, his eye followed her with delight. There 
was a simple grace and charm about her 
that made her far lovelier in his eyes than 
any ball-room beauty. Her aunt treated 
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her as stupid because she was absent- 
minded, and would sit with her deep blue 
eyes fixed on the sky or the fire, with a 
wrapt, inattentive air, which Tressant re- 
garded as the poetic abstraction of a 
thoughtfiil nature. 

Ah! Lois was not stupid. She re- 
membered too well all that he told her of 
books and men and the world beyond those 
blue Welsh mountains. Her fresh untried 
intellect had a receptivity that amazed him. 

" Some day, Lois, you will be clever as 
any one of them," said he, alluding to her 
more favoured sisters in higher spheres. 
" My mother likes clever women.'' 

"Will she like me?" asked the girl, 
timidly looking down at the wood-embers 
on the kitchen hearth; for he had just 
found Lois alone^ and had stolen in and 
placed his arm round her waist whilst 
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she sat knitting stockings by the fire. 
The question made him pause a moment. 

"Yes, when you have learned some of 
those things I was speaking of — small 
things many of them, but which all ladies 
are bound to know." 

" Oh, I will never be a lady," she said, 
looking up at him with a happy blush. 
" Fm too ignorant." She shook her head. 
"Too stupid and — and nobody but you 
will ever love me. But I sometimes think,'* 
she added sadly, " that if even you wouldn't 
love me it would be better." 

" Then you are tired of me already, Lois; 
is that it ? " 

" Don't say that I " replied the girl 
vehemently, " don't say that I " for she 
could not bear a jest on this theme. " I love 
you so that — that — " but the poor heart 
could find no words to express the love 
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with winch it was fuU, and with a trembling 
lip she laid her head npon his shoulder, 
while he kissed away the tears that rolled 
down her cheek. 

Such scenes as these were not so infre- 
quent but that Mrs. Williams had her sus- 
picions of them. But she could not afford 
to offend her Uberal lodger, whose weekly 
guineas were so acceptable, and, besides 
this, Evan Williams had borrowed a few 
pounds of Mr. Tressant to make up his 
last quarter's rent ; and so Mrs. Williams 
kept her own counsel and did not interfere, 
though it is to be hoped she was not aware 
of the dangers to which she was exposing 
her niece. 

There was another person, however, who 
not only saw these dangers, but was made 
80 uneasy by them that, when a second and 
then a third week went by and his master 
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still lingered at Pant-Glas, he felt it his 
duty to take action. Robert HoUis had 
been brought up by the Tressant family, in 
whose service his father and grandfather 
before him had grown old. So, having the 
interests of Ms employers at heart, he sat 
down and wrote tKe following letter to 
Mrs. Tressant : — 

" HoNOUEED Madam, — Mr. Tressant's 
lameness is now so much better that we 
may return home any day he please without 
risk. We have been packed up three times, 
and places taken by coach, but always put 
off, though not necessary as far as health is 
concerned. You will pardon the liberty, I 
hope, but I think you ought to know that 
the cause of this is a young person in the 
same house, being the niece of the landlady, 
and of course not a fit companion for Mr. 
Tressant, though otherways a sweet-tem- 
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pered and quiet young woman to all ap- 
pearance. 

'* Hoping a line from yon may liave the 
effect of opening his eyes (the aunt being 
designing, Fm afraid) to the dangers of 
such courses, and be the means of get- 
ting ns away from here, I am, honoured 
•madam, your humble servant, Bobebt 

HOLUS. 

" P.S. — ^Mrs. Williams's manners is so 
bold that I fear Mr. Tressant may have 
gone so &r as to promise marriage. The 
young person is very handsome." 

HoUis had hesitated a moment before 
addiDg the last sentence, for it did not 
quite express what he meant, but he had 
just caught sight of Lois, looking so pretty 
and attractive as she stood feeding the 
chickens, that he felt he must paint the 
dangers of the situation strongly. 

E 2 
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To his surprise, three or four days went 
by, and no notice was taken of his com- 
munication. He was beginning to feel 
afraid that he had made a mistake, and 
offended Mrs. Tressant, when the next 
post brought his master a letter, marked 
"immediate." Mrs. Tressant's doctor 
wrote to say that she had been suddenly 
taken ill, and as he was an old adviser of 
the family, the doctor added, — 

" Without wishing to alarm you, I think 
your early return home is desirable. There 
is no immediate danger, but in Mrs. Tres- 
sant' s dehcate state of health another 
similar attack might have serious results. 
Excitement of every sort must be avoided, 
as I am inclined to think the illness was 
induced by mental agitation of some sort. 
Tou will therefore take care to announce 
your arrival beforehand, for even the 
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pleasure of seeing you might be injurious, 
if it came upon her as a surprise." 

Much disquieted by this news, Tressant 
immediately commenced preparations for 
his departure from Pant-Glas, and decided 

to post to L that evening to catch the 

night mail for the south. When Lois heard 
that he was going away thus suddenly, she 
turned very white, and nearly let fall the 
bowl of milk she was carrying to the young 
calves in the farm-yard. But HoUis was 
near, and she had sufficient presence of 
mind to keep silence till he was out of 
hearing. 

" You are not — not going to-day ?" said 
she, in a hopeless voice, with the tears 
rushing to her eyes. 

"Yes, Lois, to-day. My mother has 
been very ill. You would not have me 
stay now you know that, would you ?" 
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" N — ^no," she stammered. " But — " 

" — But when shall I come again, eh ? 
Why, very soon, you little frightened goose ; 
and when I do come, there will be no more 
need for this secrecy. My mother will 
then know that I intend to make you my 
wife, as I have sworn ; and your uncle and 
aimt will learn that I am going to take 
' away from them the poor Uttle niece they 
give their charity to so grudgingly." 

"Will you tell them before you go?" 
asked Lois, with downcast eyes. 

There was a pause, and then Tressant 
uneasily made answer, — 

" There is hardly time to make the long 
explanations I should have to make, Lois. 
We will have the matter told properly 
when we do tell it. And now I want you 
to meet me in the fir plantation this after- 
noon, below the Falls. I shall stop the 
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chaise as we pass by, and come and look 
for you there, for I can't say good-bye to 
my darUng here, nor tell her all I have to 
tell to keep up her poor little heart whilst 
I am away." 

She promised compliance, as she would 
have done had she been told to meet him 
on a far-off mountain top. His slightest 
wish was law, absolute to her. 

That afternoon, as the November sun 
was sinking westwards, and striking bright 
shafts of gold through the straight steins 
of the firs, Lois Williams sat on a felled 
tree*trunk, awaiting her lover's coming. 
She already looked haggard with the news 
of the morning. She had sometimes 
looked desponding of late, at moments 
when she was alone, but her lover's pre- 
sence would cause her to brighten instantly. 
She had often wondered what would become 
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of her when the time for parting came, but 
she had always driven away the night- 
mare thought, and now the reality had 
arrived she felt utterly stunned by it. She 
sat looking on the ground, with the tears 
flowing slowly down her cheek. There 
was a rustle amongst the leaves, and she 
looked up to see Tressant standing gazing 
at her a few feet off, as he leaned on his 
stick. In a moment she was in his arms. 

" Take me with you ! " she cried, as he 
pressed her to his heart and kissed her. 
" Take me with you. I can't stay here. I 
shall die — I shall die." 

At the sight of him she had realized the 
full terrors of separation. For a moment 
Tressant was tempted to comply with the 
request uttered in that passionate form. 
He knew what claims she had upon him. 
Her words sounded to him, alas I like a 
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reproach as well as an entreaty. As she 
clung to him tremblingly and wept, he half 
resolved to brave his mother's displeasure 
and the world's opinion, and carry home 
this peasant girl as his bride. But the 
difficulties of such an enterprise were 
enough to discourage a braver and a better 
man. 

" Listen, Lois ! Tou are unreasonable. 
I can't do what you ask ; but I will come 
again very soon, as I have promised. It is 
not kind of you to distress me by asking 
what I can't grant." 

Her tears ceased instantly. How wicked, 
she felt, to distress him by her selfish 
request ! 

" Do you not trust me ? " he asked. But 
she could only reply by embraces and 
humble tears. Trust him ! She could as 
soon have doubted God's promises as his. 
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He was almost a god to her; with liis 
beauty, his wisdom, his tenderness, be- 
stowed on a poor lowly creature like 
herself. 

" Well, then, if you trust me, Lois, you 
won't make me unhappy by more tears," 
said Tressant in an unsteady voice. " You 
will remember all I have told you, and try 
to carry out my directions when Tm gone. 
You will read the books I have left for you, 
and you will keep up heart and hope like 
the good little creature you are." 

All this she promised, not in words, but 
in the loving gaze she bent on him, and in 
the sudden snatching up of his hand and 
pressing it to her Ups with passionate 
affection. 

" Don't grieve," said he, as he felt her 
warm tears upon his hand. " I shall soon 
return — ^very soon — and if I am longer 
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than you expect, or you are in trouble, 
write to me here;" and he gave her the 
address of his chambers. " And now, good- 
bye, my own darling ; you don't know what 
I feel in leaving you so suddenly, with 
nothing settled about the future. But one 
thing is settled : we shall always love one 
another faithfiilly, shall we not ? *' 

" Yes, always — always," murmured Lois 
as he strained her closely to his heart. 

Then he kissed her once more and left 
her — ^left her with her big blue eyes fixed 
on his retreating figure with unutterable 
sorrow. He turned again, as he reached 
the point where the path swerved aside, and 
waved her a farewell kiss. Then he hurried 
on, and she saw him no more. 

When Mr. Tressant issued fi:om the 
wood at the point where the carriage 
awaited him, his face was flushed with the 
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red glow of the sun sinking opposite. But 
the flush lingered on his face when the sun 
had sunk behind the mountain. As the 
gold and crimson of the heavens faded 
away, his face grew very sombre, and by 
the time the night was drawing in, its 
expression had already settled down into 
something like remorse. 



CHAPTER IV. 



HEABT-BBEAK. 



WHEN the first bitter shook of this 
sudden parting had passed, Lois 
Williams found her life still so much 
brighter than of yore — ^brighter with its 
new hopes and this perfect sense of loving 
and being loved, that she took heart and 
set herself to wait in patience for the 
return of her lover. And she had soon 
wherewith to feed both love and hope. 
Within two days came a letter from Mr. 
Tressant, written on the journey home, full 
of tenderness and sohcitude about her. 
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She read it slowly (she had so far profited 
by his lessons that she could read what he 
wrote), with happy tears in her eyes, as she 
sat amongst the firs where they had parted ; 
and she felt so proud and grateful for his 
loving words that she resolved to work 
harder than ever with her books, and get to 
write well, so that she might surprise him 
by her proficiency. 

Many a cold night, when the rest of the 
household were all in bed, did Lois sit 
working away patiently with her pen, which 
Love certainly guided, if ever Love guided 
mortal pen. She had invented a lamp out 
of a little oil tin and some twisted yam 
(for she had no money to buy candles, and 
dare not take any fix)m her aunt's stores), 
and she had begged the oil from an old 
shepherd, who loved the girl for her sweet 
face, but more for her sweet voice, which 
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recalled to Hm the fine singing of her 
father. 

It was this same fiiend who had brought 

her the letter fi:om the post-office at L , 

where it had been arranged that Tressant's 
letters were to be addressed ; and from this 
time Lois never beheld the old man coming 
through the village without a sudden 
beating of the heart and a sudden rush 
of joyful hopes — ^hopes that were doomed, 
however, to endless disappointment. For, 
alas ! that first letter, written before he had 
reached home, was the only one that Lois 
ever received firom the lover she so devoutly 
trusted. 

It was long before the poor girl began 
to entertain any serious fears about this 
silence. Day after day she awoke with the 
hope that before night came she should 
receive a few lines ; but day after day the 
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sun set, and her hope remained unfulfilled. 
At first she told herself that it was only 
natural he should not write ; he would be too 
much occupied on his return home; but then 
she remembered his promises, and this 
excuse failed to satisfy her. The slow days 
went by, and he neither came nor wrote. 
When a second month had passed, a horrible 
fear began to seize her that he was ill, or, 
worse, that he was dead. She had long 
since sent him a letter in the envelope, 
addressed to his chambers, which he had 
left with her. It had met with no reply. 

The suspense began to tell on the 
unhappy girl. She grew so dejected and 
sad-eyed that the neighbours noticed and 
conmiented on it. 

" I reckon the lass is love-sick after our 
fine gentleman lodger," said Mrs. Williams. 
** That's about it. If she's such a fool as 
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to fancy he cared anything for her, the 
sooner she finds out her mistake the 
better." 

Though Mrs. WiUiams affected this 
indifference before her neighbours, she 
began to feel uneasy at her niece's de- 
meanoxir. The girl worked willingly as 
before, but she was growing wan and 
hollow-cheeked ; and a rough word would 
bring the tears more quickly than ever to 
her eyes. Ere long she began to absent 
herself from the house in a way unknown 
to her before. At such times she would 
wander out into the fir-wood, and sit on 
the log where they had parted, with her 
feet amongst the dead leaves, and her head 
resting wearily on her hand, repeating to 
herself his last tender words. Or she 
would climb up to some high point on the 
hiU-side, and stand looking wistfully down 
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the road that led to L , in the &mt 

wild hope that she might see him coming. 
At first this had seemed to her so likely 
that she had gone through agonies of 
suspense and joy and disappointment at 
the sight of some distant traveller on the 
road. But now her hopes were less easily 
excited, and she could see but a very little 
way down the valley now the winter mists 
had come. 

For all the world had changed, within 
and without, since, those bright summer 
days when Lois first learned to love. The 
skies had lost their colour, the woods their 
leaves ; the flashing Linn, with its rainbow 
arch, was now a roaring wintry torrent; 
and the clouds hung all day round the 
mountain-tops. At night, when the wind 
raved through the vale of Pant-Glas, and 
the rain-fbods finom the Atlantic beat 
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heavily on the casement, Lois would lie 
awake, crying from sheer misery and heart- 
ache. But at last she could bear it no 
longer, and she wrote to her lover a few 
tear-blotted lines, imploring him in mercy 
to write or come as he had promised, or 
her heart would break. The simple pathos 
of the letter might have touched a heart of 
stono* In spite of his prohibition, she 
resolved to send it to his home, where he 
lived with his mother ; but, alas ! she only 
knew that this home was somewhere near 
London, and that the word " Park " formed 
part of the address. So, after much pon- 
dering, poor ignorant Lois wrote outside 
her letter—" To Mr. Tressant, The Park, 
near London,** with large faith in the 
sagacity of the post-oflBice, but a larger 
faith in the greatness of the person she 
addressed. For some days she kept her 
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letter by her, hoping that her old fiiend 
the shepherd might pass by the house. 
But he came not; and at last, rendered 
desperate by her misery, she rose one bleak 
February morning at daybreak, and set off to 
carry her letter to the post-office at L . 

The snow lay on the ground, and a 
bitter wind was abroad; but Lois hardly 
felt the cold. She had dreamed over-night 
that a letter lay awaiting her at the post- 
office — ^a letter ftdl of loving explanations 
— ^and her heart was warm with hope. 

"Perhaps God had heard her prayers, 
and sent her this good dream, which surely 
He would fidfil, if He knew how she had 
suffered." 

By the time she had reached the little 
town, the poor soul was so buoyed up with 
these hopes that, when she asked at the 
post-office window for her letter and was 
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told there was not one, she burst into tears 
and turned away with a hopeless face. 

The old postmaster, watching her pass 
slowly down the street, shook his head and 
muttered, " God help that poor lass ! Some 
villain has them tears to answer for, I'll 
warrant." 

' In utter despair (for the reaction had 
produced nothing less than despair), Lois 
retraced her steps wearily along the desolate 
mountain road. Some wild idea of starting 
in search of her lover came over her as she 
walked dejectedly along. Guided by it, she 
turned out of the road, and began to climb 
the steep hill-sides. Ere long she reached 
a point where she beheld a new valley 
and a new range of mountains against 
the sky; but as she looked at the 
strange, unfamiliar scene, her heart 
misgave her. The world was so big that 
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she would never find him if she wandered 
on until she died. And then she half-wished 
that she might die there, out on the hills in 
the snow, and never be heard of again. 

In this distracted mood sha wandered on 
for many hours, indifferent to the coming 
anger of her aunt, until, at last, led more 
by instinct than her own wiU, she found 
herself, as the day was waning, sitting 
beside the kitchen fire at home, feeling 
faint and sick, with Luath Hcking her hand. 

How she had come there she hardly knew. 
She had found the house-door open and had 
walked in and sat down, with a dreamy 
sense that Mr. Tressant was in the parlour, 
and that it was summer-time, and her aunt 
was hanging the linen on the hedge. She 
felt ill, for she had eaten no food all day, 
and her head was aching and dizzy. At 
any other time she would have been sur- 
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prised at the absence of her aunt, and 
at the silence of the house ; but she hardly 
noticed anything in her weary state. Ere 
long she heard a heavy footstep on the 
stone floor, and, looking up, beheld a farm- 
lad staring at her with astonished eyes. 

" Haven't you had your dinner ? " he 
asked; for the girl's appearance was ex- 
plicable to him on no other supposition. 

Lois shook her head, and the lad, shocked 
at her looks, made haste to pour out some 
nnlk from the pail lie had just brought in, 
and wisely gave her it without delay. 

" I thought you had gone with them," 
said the lad, staring at her as before. 

" Gone where ?" she asked, with as yet 
but feeble interest in what had happened in 
her absence. 

"To jail, I expect. They came again 
for the rent this morning, and took your 
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uncle and aunt away in a light cart to 

L , where they'll put them in prison, I 

expect, as they do folks who can't pay." 

Lois had no knowledge of a landlord's 
powers and privileges, and accepted the 
lad's view of the law without question; 
but she was too worn-out to ask more, and 
too stupid to understand what further he 
said. 

She still sat there by the hearth when it had 
grown quite dark outside, with the firelight 
shining on her white face. Her thoughts 
had gone back into the old channel (if it 
could be called thinking in that distraught 
mood), when she was roused from her 
reverie by a hand laid roughly on her 
shoulder. She had not heard the cart 
drive into the yard. 

" What do you mean, you hussy, sitting 
here by the fire and the house-work all un- 
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done?" cried her aunt, shaking her violently. 
" Where had you gone off to this morning 
that we could find you nowhere about the 
place when your uncle and me had to start 
off to the town ?" 

Lois lifted up her head with a bewildered 
look. 

" Yes, a nice day weVe had of it I And 
all this trouble comes from your father's bad 
conduct I" continued the incensed woman. 
**Yes, I mean what I say, stare at me 
as you may. If it hadn't have been 
for that vagabond fiddler, who never 
earned a shilling by hard work all his life, 
Fll be bound we shouldn't never have 
had to go through what we've gone through 
this day. We shall be sold up next week, 
and have to part with the beds from under 
us ; but here's my lady sits with her hands 
idle before her, because she's love-sick after 
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a gentleman who thinks no more about her 
than I do of a cast-off shoe. Lois ! What's 
come to the girl ?" 

The virago stopped suddenly, struck by 
the increasing pallor of the face before her. 
There was a gasp, a sigh, and then Lois, 
with a weary httle cry, sUpped from the 
chair and sank Minting on the floor. As 
Mrs. Williams looked at the figure of the 
poor prostrate creature, a look of conster- 
nation, almost of horror, overspread her 
face. 



CHAPTER V. 



PABTED. 



TTBCE writing of that first letter to Lois 
on his journey home had somewhat 
relieved Mr. Tressant's mind of those bur- 
densome thoughts that weighed upon him 
at the hour of parting with her. Until 
such time as he could return to Pant-Glas, 
he resolved he would write to her every 
week. As for telling his fi*iends of his in- 
tention of making her his wife (an intention 
that no human power, he felt, could make 
him change), that must for the present de- 
pend upon the state of his mother's health. 
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He found Mrs. Tressant anxiously 
awaiting his arrival, though it was late in 
the night when he reached Brainton Park. 
She said she had quite recovered from her 
indisposition, but her looks belied her 
words. 

" It is about you I am anxious," said 
she, as she embraced him. " You know I 
am always an ailing woman myself." 

"Oh, it was nothing," said her son, 
referring to his accident, which still caused 
him to limp. "I shall be all right in a 
few days;" and he kissed his mother 
fondly. 

No word of what was uppermost in her 
thoughts crossed Mrs. Tressant's lips ; but 
when her son had retired, she sent for 
Hollis to question him on the position of 
matters. She was a proud woman, and 
disliked having recourse to such means ; 
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but the danger was too inuninent to admit 
of scniples. Her son's career must be 
worthy of his family, of her own ancestors. 
He must have a spotless name to offer the 
wife she had fore-planned for him — the 
beautiftd daughter and heiress of her 
cousin. Sir Richard Severn. 

" I'm afi:^d, ma'am, things haven't 
improved," said HoUis gravely. "Mr. 
Tressant was much cut up at parting with 
her, and he wrote her a long letter 
yesterday." 

" What ! Written already ?" exclauned 
Mrs. Tressant, with an air of increduUty. 

" Yes, ma'am, and posted it as we came 
along." 

After a few fiirther inquiries, Mrs. 
Tressant said, " Of course, Hollis, you 
understand this matter must not be spoken 
of. You did quite right in writing to me. 
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and I thank you for it. If Mr. Tressant 
receives any letters from this person, it is 
your duty to let me know." 

On the morrow, Mrs. Tressant had a 
relapse. A nervous crisis in the night had 
brought on the affection of the heart she 
suffered from, and Doctor Blake assured 
Tressant that his mother must be kept 
free from all excitement for some time to 
come. 

" And now let's look at this leg," said 
the old gentleman. "You young fellows 
ought to have limbs of cast-iron who go 
plunging into mountain torrents to save 
bad swimmers, and then expect to get 
repairs done by Welsh cow-doctors." 

But Dr. Blake dropped this bantering 
tone when he beheld the injured limb. 

"What the devil have they been 
about?" he muttered. "You don't mean 
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to say youVe been walking about with 
your ankle in this state ?" 

" I've been doing my best, doctor." 

" Then you're a fool I " said Dr. Blake 
bluntly. " If .you're not lame for life, it's 
a great mercy. It was dislocated, and has 
never been properly set." 

No pleasant hearing this for a young 
man with all sorts of active intentions in 
view (some of which brooked no delay), 
especially as the announcement was 
followed by an intimation that he would 
have to abstain from exercise for some 
weeks to come, and that an eminent 
surgeon must be summoned from London 
to reset the limb. 

A few days later, Mr. Tressant wrote 
the following letter, lying on his back : — 

" My dablinq Lois, — ^You will think my 
writing very funny to-day, but I am lying 
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on the sofa, and find the pen difficult to 
use. My ankle was not properly set ; and 
the doctors tell me that. Morgan Gwynneth 
is only fit to mend the limbs of four-legged 
animals, and ought not to meddle with 
such as have only two. So they have put 
me to much pain, and ordered me to lie 
here for so long that, if I hadn't you to 
think of, darling, I should be more irritable 
than I am. My mother is very anxious 
about me; but I think her distress is a 
little lessened by the oppprtunity my illness 
gives her of nursing and waiting on me as 
she loves to do. She is so afitdd that I 
shall find this confinement dull that she 
has asked visitors to the house. Amongst 
them is a kind and pretty young lady 
(about your own age), who is her god- 
daughter and my second cousin. Her 
name is Helen Severn. She does her best 
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to cheer me, but I pine after my little 
Welsh nurse, and long to have her with me 
to undertake the duties to which her love 
entitles her before any other woman in the 
world. 

"The prospect of being detained here 
troubles me. I don't know when I shall 
get back to Pant-Glas — as soon as possible 
you may be sure. I have not yet told my 
mother of the dear little wife I have waiting 
for me in Wales ; but of course I must tell 
her before I come back to claim her and 
make her mine. Don't be uneasy if that is 
some little time first. Nothing will make 
me break my promise, or forget the claims 
you have upon 

" Your promised husband and faithful 
lover, 

"W. B. Teessant. 

" P.S. — Remember all I told you, and try 
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and learn to write. If you are in any 
trouble, send a letter to my chambers — not 
here." 

This letter (and several succeeding ones 
hereafter) was placed in the post-bag by the 
writer's own hands. But it never reached 
its destination. Before it left the house 
the post-bag was taken to Mrs. Tressant's 
room, and the letter was withdrawn. 

This was an extreme measure even for a 
mother to adopt; but Mrs. Tressant be- 
lieved that only extreme measures would 
avail, and she had counted the cost of so 
dangerous a step. She suffered greatly in 
committing this act of treachery, but with 
each repetition of the offence her scruples 
grew less, and after the first letter she never 
read another, but destroyed them un- 
opened. 

Her son's illness proved of a more 
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serious character than had been foreseen. 
The surgical operation was difficult, and 
was followed by inflammation and fever. 
The doctors found a degree of excitement 
and irritability about their patient which 
they could only account for as proceeding 
from some mental cause. For several nights 
he was delirious. Perhaps his mother, who 
kept* watch by his bedside and heard his 
ramblings, could have given them some idea 
of what it was that troubled her son's mind. 
But she never opened her lips on the sub- 
ject. She was too much ashamed to own 
that her son had been involved, as she 
feared, in a low intrigue. 

Amongst the letters that were sent to him 
from his chambers, she found more than one 
bearing the Welsh postmark, directed in an 
ill-formed hand. She burnt them without 
compunction* Her son must be saved, and 
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this poisonous tiling uprooted from Ids life 
with a firm hand. 

But she endeavoured to make up for what 
she was doing by unremitting kindness and 
devotion. She tried to soothe his irrita- 
biHty and depression by aU means that 
loving ingenuity could devise. As soon as 
he was convalescent she threw him as much 
as possible into the society of her beautifiil 
and accomplished young kinswoman, Helen 
Severn. But though he admired her greatly 
and felt the charm of her society, he was no 
wit less gloomy than before. His one desire 
seemed to be to get sufficiently strong to 
quit the house. The only thing in which 
he took real interest, during his long con- 
valescence, was in preparing for the press 
a little volume containing the prize poem 
he had written at the University, and some 
minor effusions of later date mostly expres- 
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sive of recent moods and feelings. He was 
instigated to this work by his mother, a 
partial critic of course, but a woman of 
taste, and who knew that there was merit 
in some of her son's productions. 

At last the long winter came to an end, 
and Tressant flung aside his crutch and 
bandages and found himself able to walk 
again, though with a limp, which he pre- 
served for the rest of his life. The first use 
to which he put his strength was to go up 
to London, in the certain expectation that 
he would find letters from Lois awaiting 
him at his chambers ; but there was not 
one. Much disquieted, he resolved at once 
to go down into Wales ; but, before doing 
so, he determined to tell his mother the 
whole story.. 

It was more difficult to enter on his ex- 
planations than he had thought, but he re- 
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solved it should be done ; and so that night, 
when they were alone, he began his tale. To 
his surprise his mother stopped him almost 
at the outset. 

" Don't say any more," she said, coldly. 
" I know enough about this foolish matter, 
and it pains me to hear it mentioned." 

" You — ^you know about it ? " he stam- 
mered. 

" Yes ; I know that my son, whom I 
believed to be more of a gentleman and a 
man of honour, has been writing silly love- 
letters to a poor country girl. But I had 
too much regard for her interests as well as 
his to allow such a thing to go on un- 
checked, and so I have taken the only 
course open to me." 

"What do you mean?" asked Tressant, 
turning pale as he looked at his mother. 

" I mean that I never allowed those letters 
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to leave this house and work the misery they 
assuredly would have done/' was the reply, 
uttered in a calm voice but with a white face. 

" Good God, mother ! what have you 
done ? " 

There followed a few bitter words between 
them, and then Tressant closed the scene 
by saying, " I shall go down to Pant-Glas 
to-morrow, and make the fullest reparation 
I can for the great wrong you have done !" 

What her son meant by this threat the 
alarmed mother hardly knew. She had 
treated the matter as a love-sick youth's idle 
fancy, and knew not that it was the earnest 
passionof a man. 

On the morrow, as he travelled down to 
Wales, Tressant swore to himself that he 
would make Lois Williams his wife without 
fiirther loss of time — ^being the reparation 
his words had pointed at. 
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He arrived at the little Welsh hamlet to- 
wards the close of an eariy spring day. The 
air was sweet with the odours of fresh-turned 
earth and fresh growing grass ; the gardens 
were filled with primroses, the hedge-rows 
scented with violets, and the rooks were 
cawing lustily over their nest-building in' 

the elm- tree tops. The scene, so changed 
* 

from its autumnal aspect, was full of 
hope, and Tressant felt his spirits, which 
had been low enough during the journey, 
rise as he drove through the valley, pic- 
turing to himself Lois's deUght at seeing 
him once more. 

He aUghted at the entrance to the ham- 
let, and proceeded on foot towards the 
cottage which he could see before him in 
its nest of orchard trees. But when he 
reached the garden gate, he stopped in 
dismay. The house was all shut up. The 
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straw and dirt before the threshold told 
of a recent removal. For a moment a 
pang contracted his heart. " She had gone 
away, and he should never see her 
again." 

He went round into the yard. It was 
deserted. Not a Hving thing in sight. 
Yes, there was a growl from the kennel 
by the kitchen door, and poor old Luath, 
looking haggard and morose, came tearing 
out to devour him ; but the dog stopped 
and howled with joy, and fawned and 
licked him frantically when he recognized 
an old friend. The dog's voice brought 
out a man from a neighbouring cow-shed, 
who, in answer to Tressant's questions, 
-could only tell him that the Williamses had 
gone away a fortnight ago, but where he 
didn't know ; they would tell him perhaps 
at the " Cambrian Harp." 
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But all that was there known was that 
Evan Williams had become bankrupt, and 
had gone away with his wife and niece 
to some distant part of the world where 
Mrs. WiUiams's son was making a fortune. 
Whether that part of the world was 
situated in America, Australia or South 
Afiica, seemed an immaterial point to the 
landlady, who had vague notions of geo- 
graphy. 

Tressant cursed his folly in not having 
paid more attention to Mrs. Williams's 
stories of her successful son. In vain he 
tried to recall the colony he had heard her 
speak of. But an old man standing near 
(Lois' s shepherd friend) drew him on one 
side, and gave him a sUp of paper on 
which was scrawled the name of some 
street in Bristol. 

** You'll find her there, if her heart 
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isn't already broken," said the old man, 
bitterly. 

As quickly as fresh horses could be pro- 
cured, Tressant set off again, and never 
stopped day or night until he had reached 
the dingy house in a dingy street in 
Bristol to which he had been directed. 

" Thank God, I shall be able to take her 
away from this vile place I " said he, as. he 
beheld the squalid neighbourhood where 
the lodging-house was situated. 

A slatternly woman opened the door, 
and, eyeing him over deliberately, said, 
with a leer, — 

" Ah ! I expected I should see you one 
o' these days." 

" See me ? Then have you any — ." He 
stopped. "I suppose you guess that I 
have come to inquire after a family of the 
name of Williams ? " 
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The woman nodded her head, and 
said, — 

" Yes ; but you're come too late, young 
man. They went to London five days 
ago, and they're on the water now, I 
expect." 

" On the water ? " repeated Tressant. 

"Ay; you should have looked sharper 
if you wanted to see the young woman 
again. She wouldn't believe as how you'd 
forsook her, though her aunt, who's got a 
rare tongue in her head, told her plain 
enough you'd cast her off." 

Watching the deadly pallor that had 
come over Tressant's face, the woman went 
on with malicious satisfaction, — 

" It was a sad sight to see a young 
creetur in such straits. She was nigh 
heart-broken. I think she'd ha' done 
better to go into the workhouse and get 
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over her trouble there (for she'll be a 
mother on the voyage if she don't die 
first) than go out yonder wi' folks who 
don't care a straw for her." 

What more was said Tressant heard not. 
The coarse voice of the speaker revealing 
the dreadful fact in all its undisguised 
ugliness was more than he could endure. 
The pavement seemed to reel up before 
him, and he leaned against the door-post, 
feeling faint and giddy, in the rush of 
agonizing emotions that had overpowered 
him. 

But there might still be some chance of 
finding her : the vessel might not yet have 
started. Buoyed up by this last hope, to 
which he clung with desperation, he was 
quickly on the road to London. But the 
hope faded in a few hours. With the 
imperfect information he possessed, his 
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searches were useless. He visited the 
docks, went to merchants' offices — applied 
wherever enlightenment was probable — 
advertised then and for weeks afterwards, 
but never found any clue to Lois Wil- 
liams. 

When at last, some three weeks later, 
he returned to Brainton Park, his mother 
hardly knew him. 

" Let this matter never be named be- 
tween us again," said he, as she tried to 
extenuate herself and to console him. 
" You have ruined two lives, and broken 
one of the faithftdlest hearts that ever 
beat.'* 

" You — ^you are breaking mine," said 
his mother, faintly, as she rose and retired 
from the room. 

She spoke with dreadfiil accuracy. On 
the morrow, Tressant would have given 
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the world to recall that speech ; for when 
his mother's maid entered her room next 
morning, she found Mrs. Tressant dressed 
as she had left her over-night, sitting dead 
in her chair. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON BOARD THE " ARGUS." 



A WIDE stretch of heaving waters, and 
a good ship ploughing its way to the 
far South. Day disappearing in amber 
twilight streaks on one side of the horizon ; 
night coming up with the gleam of the 
rising moon on the other. And now the 
stars are coming out thicker in the violet 
heavens overhead, and the ship lights grow 
brighter, for night comes down quicUy on 
these southern waters. 

There are few persons on the deck of 
the " Argus" at this moment, though there 
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was a goodly number half an hour ago, 
when men, women, and children crowded 
to the ship's side to see the homeward- 
bound vessel whose path they had crossed 
just at sun-down. For the " Argus" has 
been many months at sea, and the cry of 
" a ship in sight " stirs all hearts and 
awakes a brief excitement in the monotony 
of their lives. 

At the present moment there are only 
two persons on deck, save the watch, and 
one of these is crouched down beside a 
great coil of rope so as to be hardly visible. 
A sailor, passing by a few minutes since, 
nearly stumbled over this person, who 
looked like a mere bundle of clothes. But 
out of the shawl that covered her head (for 
it was a woman who crouched there) a 
white face was lifted, and a faint " Please 
let me be " was murmured by feeble lips. 
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The sailor urged her to go below, and spoke 
in a kind fatherly tone ; for he was a grey- 
headed man and the woman was very 
young. She listened with an air of assent, 
but when he had gone away, she drew her 
shawl over her head again, and crouched 
back into the old attitude. 

In the forlorn creature curled up there 
by the bulwark, even her own lover would 
hardly have recognized the pretty firesh- 
cheeked Welsh girl of a few months back. 
What she had suffered in these later months 
Qod only knew. The torturing expecta- 
tions, the slowly-dying hopes, the agony 
and the shame were written upon h^r face 
and in His book. She had held on to the 
weakest shreds of hope to the very last. 
Even as she had passed through London 
on her way to the docks, she had looked 
wildly tiiFDugh the windows of the hack- 
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ney coacli in the hope of seeing Mr. Tres- 
sant's face in the crowded streets. It was 
not until the yessel had parted from its 
moorings, and she saw the shores of the 
river receding, that she felt all hope was 
gone. Then followed a time from which 
eyer after her memory shrank. It com- 
bined moral and physical sufferings of the 
most terrible kind. Sickness, prostration 
of body and mind, foul quarters (for the 
steerage passengers of the " Argus " were 
iU-lodged), the contempt and neglect of 
her relatives, and the slow bleeding of her 
woimded heart — ^this was the portion of 
Lois WiUiams in those days. She had often 
prayed to die, but she had gone on living 
through it all, and it seemed now to her 
that God would provide no escape. 

As she sits there to-night, folded up in 
her misery, she is noticed by another pair 
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of eyes besides the old sailor's. Amongst 
the chief cabin passengers (of whom there 
are few, for the "Argus" is not a great 
vessel like those of the Australian line of 
more recent days) is a young Scotchman, 
going out to settle near Melbourne, accom- 
panied by some agricultural labourers finom 
Forfieurshire and their families. Mr. Andrew 
Fairbaim is a younger brother of the 
owners of the ship, Messrs. Fairbaim, 
Brothers, of St. Botolph's Court, GomhiU. 
He is a fine, healthy-looking young man, 
slow of speech, but not of understanding ; 
honesty and rectitude shine in his dear, 
blue eyes, and in his heart are that de^>- 
rooted rex'erenoe of Grod and earnest sense 
of duty drawn from the soil he springs 
irom. He has often had occasion to go 
amongst the passengers in the fore-part of 
^kb dup to see after his own people, and 
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many a time has noticed the miserable 
creature who sits yonder. From the wife 
of one of his Scotch labourers he has heard 
that "the puir lassie is daft wi' trouble 
and greets all day, but seems a douce harm- 
less body when let be." 

Smoking his pipe on deck to-night, 

'J 

Andrew Fairbairn has noticed the old sailor 
stoop to speak to the girl, and, coming up 
to the seaman, he says, — 

" Her folks don't seem to trouble them- 
selves much about her, do they ?" 

" Trouble 'emselves ? I'd like to give 
that aunt of hers a taste o' this rope's end," 
grunts the old sailor- " Call one's-self a 
woman, too ! I'd make a better aunt 
myself, I would — ^whiskers, breeches, and 
all 1" and the old fellow grunts out a male- 
diction on " females that's only got gizzards 
and no hearts," and, passing on, leaves 
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Andrew Fairbaim watching the girl as 
before. 

Ere long she rises and climbs on to the 
coil of rope beside her, where she can sit 
and see the waters silvered with the rising 
moon. It is long since she has seen any- 
thing so good to look at, and as Lois 
Williams watches the beautiful shining 
path of light, leading far, far away, the 
weight about her heart feels a little light- 
ened, and her brain less hot and clouded 
than when down in that dark, noisome 
prison below. Fair visions rise yonder in 
the moonlight, as she sits and gazes on that 
bright track. The vale of Paut-Glas and 
the httle farm-house are yonder, flooded with 
moonUght. In the woods the nightingale 
is singing ; and now she wanders under the 
fir-trees, hand in hand with her lover. The 
waters rushing past the ship's sides sound 
like the Linn pouring down the rocks. 
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From time to time she hears a dog's voice 
in the distance. It is Luath baying the 
moon, and warning her to return home, 
and then she Ufbs her head to look into her 
lover's face — and shrieks I For she is 
alone, and all is false in the dream, save the 
moon shining placidly alofb. 

Ah, the reaction — ^the bitter wakening 
to reality I How can she bear to live when 
he is no more ? He is dead (she is sure of 
that) : he would never have deserted her. 
Could she go to him yonder by that glorious 
path of light that leads perchance to the 
other world ? Her breath comes fast, her 
lips part, she throws back her shawl, rises 
suddenly to her feet, and in another 
moment she would have sprung into the 
sea — ^when a strong hand grasps her and 
holds her back from death. 

" Hush !" said Andrew Fairbaim, as she 
strove to free herself, and begged him to 
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let her go, crying out she was tired of 
livingi and wanted to die. " Hush, God 
hears what you are saying !** 

She looked up at him, half in terror, half 
in wonder, struck by his solemn tone, and 
she resisted no more. But when he spoke 
mow gently (for at first there was severity 
in his voice), she b^an to cry — to cry in a 
low, sad way, that rent Andrew Fairbaim's 
hearts 

** Look up, lassie ! ** said he- " Grod will 
help you, if you be patient a bit longer. 
He*Si found you firiends already, you see ;** 
and with the help of the dd sailor, who had 
drawu ue^ur, he led her down below, where^ 
a few hiOor^ lat^r, she lay, rambling wildly 
ia fever, with a baby in h«r anns> of whoi^ 
exi^^Gfee>e $lie was ignorant fer many d^ys 

is^ or WOK TKK rasT. 
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A WAIF FROM THE SEA. 



CHAPTER I. 



AT SEVERN HILL. 



ANE summer's day, several years later in 
the lives of the persons with whom 
this history deals, a party of equestrians 
issued out of the gates at Severn Hill, the 
country seat of Sir Richard Severn. They 
were about to visit the ruins of an ancient 
abbey in the neighbourhood, where certain 
inscriptions that had much puzzled the 
antiquarians had lately been discovered; 
and this excursion had been planned to 
gratify the learned tastes of a member of 
the party in whose erudition his young 
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hostess had large belief. This learned 
person was Mr. Hugh Staynes, who occupied 
a post at Oxford similar to that held 
formerly by Mr. Lyncett ; and the hostess 
was Miss Helen Severn, the only daughter 
and heiress of the veteran politician, Sir 
Riohard Severn. The other members of the 
party were a gentleman distinguished for 
his breadth across the shoulders and good- 
humoured face (Bannister by name), and 
two yo\mg ladies under his escort, who were 
not at all indisposed to receive attentions 
from the wealthiest and best-looking man 
in the county, though a widower. For 
Bannister had already played the r61es of 
husband and father in the drama of life, 
and was now a wifeless man with one son, 
at three-and-thirty. 

That Mr« Bannister's fair companions 
should find something more amusing than 
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Baxon antiquities to discuss was not to be 
wondered at, but that Mr. Stajnes^ who was 
writing a great work on Our Early Historj, 
should be equally absorbed in another and 
quite foreign topic was more remarkable. 

** You have not seen him, then, lately ?** 
said Miss Severn, as they rode slowly up 
the long hill that led to the ruins. 

" No ; he seems to grow a busier man 
every month that goes by. He wrote to 
me as soon as he was elected for Severn* 
borough, and told me what a hot contest it 
had been; but he has always been too 
much engaged in town, and I too busy at 
Oxford, for us to be able to meet, though 
we have often planned it.** 

'^ He is delighted, I know, at the idea of 
finding you here,** said Miss Severn. 
^^ Indeed, as I told papa this morning, we 
need not flatter ourselves that the attrac* 
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tions of our society are bringing him down 
to Severn Hill a week earlier than usual. 
It is you who are the magnet, Mr. Staynes, 
not we." 

" We have always been olose friends, you 
see," said Hugh, ** and, though much apart 
of late years, we have never quite given up 
corresponding, even during that long period 
when he was away from England after his 
mother's death." 

**That was a great blow to him," said 
Miss Severn qui^y. "Papa and I were 
both shocked at his alt^^ appearance 
afterwards. He seemed quite to age under 
his grief." 

There was a pause, and then, after they 
had ridden on a little &rdier. Miss Severn 
added suddenly, — 

^^ You are an old friend of his, Mr. 
Staynes, and ther^ore what I am about to 
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ask will hardly be an indiscretion. Did 
you ever hear that there had been some 
quarrel or unhappy diflference between Mrs. 
Tressant and her son only a few hours be- 
fore she died ? I have heard it hinted at." 

Though generally an unobservant reader 
of women's faces, Hugh Staynes noticed the 
air of anxious interest upon Helen Severn's 
as she raised her eyes to his. He was 
silent a moment before he replied, — 

^* Tressant has let fall words at times 
that have led me to infer that something of 
the sort had happened. Of course one 
couldn't probe into such a matter, and I 
never got at anything precise; but I 
always fancied there was something he had 
said or done that troubled him, and that he 
would have given a great deal to recall." 

^* I have sometimes thought the same 
myself, though of course it is a thing one 
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couldn't speak of, except to papa or an old 
friend like you." And then, after a little 
silence. Miss Severn continued : " I have 
often regretted that poor Mrs. Tressant 
did not live to see her son treading in the 
path she had marked out for him. How 
proud she would have been to hear him 
spoken of as papa and his friends spoke 
of him last night ! " 

. " Yes, I always foresaw he would dis- 
tinguish himself; he has fine talents," said 
Mr. Staynes with friendly enthusiasm. 

And having now reached the hill-top, 
they rode on again, and the talk ceased. 

From the above conversation, it will be 
seen that many changes have taken place 
since that summer holiday in Wales, fraught 
with such fatal consequences to some per- 
sonages of this history. Staynes is a learned 
tutor, who wears spectacles and looks 
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grave and even grey with study ; Bannister 
has succeeded to his father's property and 
is leading the easy life of a country gentle- 
man ; Christy Carter is a partner in the 
well-known legal firm of Magner and 
Carter, of Lincoln's Inn, and Mr. Tressant 
is a Member of Parhament, whom other 
persons besides his kinsman. Sir Eichard 
Severn, regard as one of the rising men of 
the day. 

There had been a time when Mr. Tressant 
seemed likely to disappoint the high expec- 
tations of his Mends. It was about the 
period of his mother's death, when a deep 
melancholy settled upon him, which he was 
two or three years before he shook off. It 
was at that time that he started on that 
long course of foreign travel from which he 
had returned such a grave and much older- 
looking man. He had gone over wider 
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ground than that " tour of Europe " which 
a previous generation counted the climax 
of a gentleman's education. He had visited 
the United States and several of the Eng- 
lish colonies, and Sir Richard had always 
regarded this as a proof of his practical in- 
telligence, and as showing a desire to get 
information, at first hand, on subjects 
likely to be of great value to him in after 
life. But no one save himself knew the real 
motive of those distant journeys. No one 
suspected the miserable memories that had 
held liirn company — the fluctuations of hope, 
disappointment, and remorse he had known 
in those sad and solitary months. From 
the day when he returned home he had set 
himself to work with an energy that had 
never flagged, and which in the course of 
ten years had made him a rising man in 
the poHtical world. 
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Now it was not to be wondered at that 
Miss Severn should display the interest she 
had just shown in her clever kinsman. 
Most women of intellect (and Miss Severn 
was an intellectual, though perfectly femi- 
nine, woman) take an interest in clever 
relatives ; and so Hugh Staynes reminded 
himself as they rode on together. But 
why should it be necessary for Mr. Staynes 
to remind himself of anything of the 
sort? Why should she not talk to him 
enthusiastically of a man her ^father ho- 
noured and her friends admired ? And 
why (for his part) should he not rejoice to 
hear his friend's praises sung ? 

Alas ! Hugh well enough knew why, and 
it was his own fatuity that vexed him. For 
now some years he had gone on loving the 
beautiful woman by his side in a hopeless 
sort of way, ever feeling that it was impos- 
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sible his love could be accepted, but ever 
feeling that he could no more give it up 
than he could jump away from his own 
shadow. Year a,ffcer year he had come 
down to Severn Hill in the vacation, and 
spent a happy fortnight there, which went far 
to compensate for the drudgery of the rest 
of the year. He had loved Helen Severn 
as a boy, when she was a small person in 
white frocks. In those days his delight 
had been to lead her pony, to work for her 
in her garden, to run, fetch and carry for 
the imperious Httle queen, as big boys 
sometimes love to wait on little damsels. 
And his old faith and admiration had never 
known change or decline. 

As for Miss Severn, she looked upon 
Hugh almost as an elder brother, and never 
dreamed of his entertaining any other feel- 
ings for herself than those natural to a 
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friendsliip that dated from childhood. She 
was always delighted to see him at Severn 
Hill, and thought him the best son and 
brother in the world, deserving, higher 
rewards than those he had yet met with in 
Hfe. So little was she satisfied with his 
present position that she had lately been 
setting powerful influences at work to better 
it, with what results we shall soon see. 

As the party entered the hall on their 
return home from their morning ride," Sir 
Richard Severn was just quitting the house 
with his two black retrievers. He had 
been at work in the library all the morning, 
and had not yet found time to task the 
summer air. A telegraphic glance passed 
from father to daughter, which the latter 
imderstood, and, after a few words with her 
guests, she followed Sir Richard back to 
the library. 
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" Well, papa, what about Pylwyllin ? I 
see you have heard from Lord Charter- 
house," said Miss Severn, laying aside her 
gloves and riding-whip. 

Pylwyllyn was a certain Welsh hving in 
the gift of Lord Charterhouse, an old friend 
and pohtical ally of Sir Richard. 

*^Too late, Helen. It is already pro- 
mised in another quarter," repHed her 
father gravely. 

Miss Severn's face feU. « I am very 
sorry," said she ; "I had quite set my 
heart on Hugh getting it. It would have 
been so pleasant for him to make a home 
for his mother and sister." 

Sir Richard seemed almost to be enjoy- 
ing his daughter's disappointment, as she 
stood looking out upon the lawn with that 
regretful air. With a humorous twinkle 
in his grey eyes, he added, — 
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"What would you say to Llantgarvon 
instead? They are both in South 
Wales." 

" What ! The pretty parsonage we went 
to look at when we were staying at Colonel 
Brando's? Ah ! there is no chance, I fear, of 
such good fortune. You don't mean, papa — ' ' 

Miss Severn stopped, interrogating her 
father's face. 

" Yes, I mean that Lord Charterhouse 
has offered it instead. There is such a 
capital house, and so small a parish that 
he could take pupils if he liked, or have 
abundant leisure for his pen. As you have 
been the prime • mover in the matter, I 
think I shall leave you to tell the good 
news yourself," and, whistling his dogs to 
the window. Sir Richard set off to his farm 
below the park — the statesman's hobby in 
the holidays. 
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The news was so good that Miss Severn 
was impatient to communicate it at once. 
She had not long to wait ; for ere she had 
quitted the room, Mr. Staynes entered it 
by the window through which her father 
had just passed. 

" Sir Eichard teUs me you wish to speak 
to me," said he. 

"Yes; but he himself ought to be the 
bearer of such good news. He is too 
generous, though, dear man, to take any 
credit to himself; and then you see, Mr. 
Staynes, he knows what pleasure it gives 
me to tell you what we hope will be an 
agreeable surprise." 

The flush upon her cheek and bright 
smile made Helen Severn look very lovely 
at that moment. Though he wore spec- 
tacles, Hugh Staynes could see that, and 
he gazed at her with a beating heart. 
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When he heard what the news was, he was 
so surprised, he could hardly speak at first. 

" And it is your father, and you, I have 
to thank for this?" said he. "I hardly 
know what to say; but this I do know, 
that there are no two people in the world 
I would so gladly accept kindnesses from ; " 
and the tears came into his eyes, for he was 
greatly touched by this unexpected proof 
of friendship. 

" Your own character, Mr. Staynes, has 
had more to do with Lord Charterhouse's 
decision than papa's recommendation. He 
is not a man to bestow patronage where it 
is not deserved, as you're aware. How 
will your mother and sister like Llantgarvon 
do you think?" 

They went on talking for some minutes, 
and Helen Severn described the parsonage 
which she had seen when visiting Llant- 
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garvon Abbey, the seat of her father's old 
friend, Colonel Brande ; and there was such 
unconcealed satisfaction in her manner, 
that for a few moments poor Hugh fancied 
she might possibly feel more than a friendly 
interest in his fortunes. The thought 
made his heart beat fast. Ah, if it were 
so I What a happy life was before him ! 
He was a poor man compared with her ; but 
neither she nor Sir Richard had a vulgar 
worship for wealth, and he would now 
have a home of his own to oflfer her, though 
it were only a country parsonage. 

All these thoughts passed rapidly through 
Hugh's mind, as Miss Severn stood there 
describing the lovely view from the windows 
and the fine cedars in the garden at Llant- 
garvon. And then, as she stopped, he 
boldly took his fate into his hands, and 
spoke, — 
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" I ought to be one of the most gratefiil 
men in the world," said he, looking at her 
earnestly. "I ought to feel nothing but 
thankfulness ; but I am feeling a good deal 
else at this moment. I am disturbed by 
hopes that I should be a coward if I did 
not dare to express. I have often checked 
these hopes before now, and felt them to be 
wrong and foohsh ; perhaps you will think 
them so now. But you are too good, Helen, 
not to hear me with patience." 

And then Hugh, in words as sincere as 
were ever spoken, told Helen Severn how 
long and truly he had loved her, and un- 
packed his heart of the secret he had so 
long and so well kept. 

As he spoke, the brightness and animation 
that had illumined the beautiful face before 
him fled, and when he had done, Helen 
Severn stood looking pale and very sad. In 
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the gentlest words with which lover coiild 
be refused, she told him she could never be 
his wife. She added, with a fine touch of 
feeling, — 

" But there is no one papa and I would 
so much regret to lose as a friend as your- 
self. Some people think friendships under 
circumstances like these impossible aijd — 
and undesirable ; but I hope it is not so in 
our case, Mr. Staynes ? " 

There was a little silence, and then, in a 
voice which even a strong will could not 
render steady, Hugh said heroically, "I 
hope so too ; I will try to remember what 
you have said, and take comfort from 
it. ' Nothing — nothing can lessen my 
gratitude for what you have done for 
me to-day." 

He took the hand she held out to him, 
pressed it in both his with a hurried " God 
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bless you 1 '* and left the room with a 
sudden feeling that the solitary future he 
had often foreseen for himself was hence- 
forth to be his lot in life. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE REOTOB OP LLANTGARVON. 

TTUGH STAYNES would gladly, have 
qtiitted Severn HiU that same day, but 
it was, of course, impossible to do so on 
the eve of his old friend's visit. So he put 
the best face he could on matters, and no 
one in the least suspected what had taken 
place between him and his hostess when 
they saw them both at dinner that 
evening. 

There was a large party assembled to 
meet Mr. Tressant, who had arrived from 
London that afternoon. Hugh was seated 
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at some distance from his friend, with 
whom he had barely had a word before 
they met at table. He noticed that he 
looked considerably older, and that his 
face, though handsome as ever, had ac- 
quired a grave, almost a severe, expression. 
He noticed also that Miss Severn, who sat 
next him, listened to his conversation with 
an air of deep interest; and again those 
painful feelings of the morning returned to 
him. 

With the prescience of love, poor Hugh 
already foresaw that there, in the person of 
his friend, was the probable husband of the 
woman he so devotedly loved. That a man, 
under such circimistances, should eat his 
dinner and talk politely to his neighbour, 
is one of those necessities of modern social 
life which a high civilization exacts. But 
if Hugh Staynes had not been a loyal 
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friend as well as a gentleman of the nine- 
teenth century, he could never have re- 
sponded as cordially as he did to Tressant^s 
advances after dinner. On leaving the 
table, they stepped out together into the 
garden, where the moonlight was flooding 
trees and lawns. Hugh almost forgot his 
bitter thoughts in the pleasure of hearing 
of his friend^s successes and projects for 
the future. 

" How much life seems to be planning 
itself after the pattern we used to lay 
down for ourselves when we were lads ! " 
said Hugh, as they sat down on a garden 
bench. " You working amongst legislators 
and helping to shape the historic future ; 
I working within school walls and helping 
to rub some of the dust oflT the historic 
past." 

" I think life never quite shapes itself 
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as one intended or foresaw,'* said Tressant 
slowly. 

" Well, I dare say we generally expect 
to become greater heroes than we turn 
out," said Hugh; "but you and I, at 
least, have had our fair share of pros- 
perity;'* and he told his friend of his 
appointment to Llantgarvon. 

" I rejoice to hear it,'* said Tressant, 
and he warmly congratulated him. " You 
will have more leisure for those subjects 
you are so fitted to investigate, and we 
shall all be gainers by the appointment. 
It is in Wales, you say; is it North or 
South?" 

They were still talking of Llantgarvon, 
when they were joined by their hostess 
and some guests who had wandered out to 
enjoy the cool air and watch the effect of 
moonlight on the little cascade that fell 
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from the wooded heights that bounded the 
garden and fed the lake below. 

As they descended the garden, and the 
noise of the cascade reached their ears, 
Hugh said to his friend,— 

" I never hear the sound of falling 
waters without thinking of Pant-Glas and 
our summer holiday in Wales. Do you 
remember the little waterfall, and the 
lullaby it used to sing aU night through 
the open window ?" 

" I remember it very well," was the 
brief reply. 

" And that quaint cottage where yoii 
lodged ? And the pretty Welsh lass whom 
you, in your chivalrous way, were going 
to rescue from her tyrannous relatives ? 
How long ago it all seems ! Why, it must 
be—" 

" Eleven years," said Tressant. " I 
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think I will return to the house — ^the air 
is getting chilly;" and he broke off the 
conversation and made his way back to 
the house alone. 

It was very seldom that any allusion to 
that epoch of his life ever reached Mr. 
Tressant's ears now. Even at this dis- 
tance of time he could not hear it spoken 
of without emotion, and the presence of 
the companion of those days made the 
recollections just evoked more vivid than 
usual. He walked slowly along, alone, 
with that bitter secret which he had never 
found courage to tell to any human ear. 

Staynes was not sorry when the next 
two days had gone by and he found . 
himself at liberty to leave. It was hard 
work keeping up appearances, receiving 
congratulations on his appointment, and 
assuming a cheerful demeanour, when his 
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heart was heavy with disappointment ; but 
he bore himself with a qtiiet courage, which 
Miss Severn appreciated and respected. 

" We shall be anxious to hear how you 
all like Llantgarvon," said she at parting. 
" I hope your sister will write to me as 
soon as you are settled." She spoke with 
a kindly look and manner that would have 
been coquetry in some womeYi. But Hugh 
knew her, and only read in words and 
manner the generous desire to show that 
she took the old interest in his welfare. 

And so it came about that the next 
inoimibent of Llantgarvon was the Reverend 
Hugh Staynes, who entered upon the Uving 
a few months later, with an earnest desire 
to do his duty there, and to forget the 
ill-timed love he had conceived for his 
benefactress. And it seemed to him that 
his lines were cast in pleasant places, and 
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that he had reason for thankfiilness when 
he beheld his new home. The rectory was 
a pleasant old-&shioned house, standing 
some distance up LlantgarYon valley, which 
ran inland from the shore. The windows 
commanded glimpses of the high rocks that 
studded the valley and the woods below, 
with a fine stretch of sea beyond. On one 
side swept the graceful curve of a bay with 
yellow sands; on the other, the view 
terminated abruptly with a line of rocks 
that dipped suddenly and left a dangerous 
reef, which made Llantgarvon Bay a place 
of ill-repute amongst mariners. The village, 
inhabited by fishermen and agricultiu^ 
labourers, commenced near the rectory and 
straggled downwards to the beach, where 
a little stream that hurried through the 
rectory grounds passed imder the arch of 
an old stone bridge to its last home in the 
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sea. Save the rectory and the great house 
some two miles further inland, known as 
Llantgarvon Abbey, there was not a dwell- 
ing in the parish above the cottage class. 
A more picturesque and primitive locality 
would have been hard to find in picturesque 
and primitive Wales — ^the very home, in 
short, that Staynes had sometimes dreamed 
of as a far-off possible reward, but which 
had come to him earlier than he could have 
hoped for in Tiis most sanguine moments. 
And yet there was sadness — ^unutterable 
sadness — on Hugh's face this morning, as 
he sat looking over the fair prospect before 
his library window, with an open letter 
before him. 

" He would have spared me this, I think, 
had he known all," he miirmurs, with tears 
rising in his eyes ; and then, hearing some 
one approach the room, he escapes into 
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the garden, and passes out by a side 
gate, and walks downwards to the sea 
shore, where, seated at the foot of the 
rocks, he faUs to reading the letter again, 
alone, where no eye can see him. This was 
what he read whilst the sea-mews dipped 
and flashed above the blue waters in the 
morning sunshine : — 

" And now you know why I can't get 
down to Xilantgarvon this summer as I had 
hoped to do ; not unless I bring my bride 
for our honeymoon, which would be pleasant 
enough, only newly-married folks are so 
horribly imsociable that we should bore 
you all to death, I fear. We talk of spend- 
ing two or three weeks in Scotland, and the 
rest of the autimm at Severn Hill. Of 
course you will get to see us there, and be 
the welcomest guest in the house. You 
are the first person, Hugh, to whom I com- 
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mimicate this happy news, for I know no 
one will more rejoice in it than yourself. It 
is good fortune far beyond my deserts, and 
I feel almost overwhelmed by it. I have 
long thought that I should never marry, but 
I have lately begun to think that if ever I 
did, Helen Severn was the only woman I 
should care to take for a wife, never dream- 
ing that there was a possibility of her caring 
for me in return. But she doeSy Hugh, and 
it is this which makes me so happy. You 
know what she is, and how precious the 
love of such a woman must be. God grant 
I may be found worthy of it, and make her 
life as happy as it deserves to be ! Sir 
Richard accepts me as a son-in-law with all 
cordiality, and I beheve objects to nothing 
in me but my name, which he would like 
me to exchange for his own. It is naturally 
a matter of regret with him that there are 
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ho male Sevems to succeed him, and 
though I don^t care to drop my patronymic, 
and object to these changes as a rule, I am 
not sure that I ought not to listen to the 
arguments brought against me in this case; 
for it was my mother's maiden name, and 
an often-expressed wish of hers that I 
should one day assimie it if her cousin. Sir 
Richard, died without male issue. Of 
course any wish of hers has great weight 
with me now. 

" Let me hear from you soon, and let 
me know that you will do me the last 
service you can render a bachelor friend, 
by coming up to town to make him a 
happy man on the fifteenth of next 
month. 

" Tour afiectionate friend, 
" W. E. Tbessant. 
" P.S. — I have not yet told Helen of my 
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wish that you should marry us. I intend 
it as a pleasant surprise for her.'* 

The expression that passed over Hugh's 
face as he read these lines was a bitter 
one. He crumpled up the letter in his 
fist, and sat looking at the sunny sea with 
a sombre face. But ere long he gave a 
start, and, rousing himself, muttered, " God 
forgive me !" adding, after a pause, " and 
God bless them both ! " and then, with 
manful resolution, he strode back to the 
house, and wrote off a letter fiUed with 
honest good wishes. 

But he did not perform the ceremony 
when the marriage day came for all that. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE WEBCK. 

TN the new round of duties of his new 
Ufe, the next few months passed more 
quickly away than the Rector of Llant- 
garvon could have thought possible 
that morning when he sat on the sea- 
shore, contemplating the blue waters and 
brooding over his own foundered hopes — 
foundered as completely as the most 
shattered wreck that lay at the bottom of 
the sea before him. In his parochial 
duties especially had he found solace 
and reUef . Hiding as he did, under a 
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somewhat dry and rugged exterior, warm 
human feelings and natural domestic ap- 
titudes (for Hugh Staynes was not the 
mere book-worm and pedant he appeared 
to the superficial observer), his labours in 
this field had been both congenial and 
salutary. It had done him good to break 
away from his books and abstract think- 
ing, and mix with the real flesh-and-blood 
life around him ; and though the dissenting 
element throve at Llantgarvon as elsewhere 
in Wales, and the chapel held its own 
successfully against the church, he was 
generally well received, having that happy 
art of conciliation which springs from 
sympathy and tolerance. 

The summer faded into autumn, and 
winter came; and Llantgarvon Bay was 
no longer a stretch of sunny waters, but 
mostly a tossing foam-flecked sea, much 
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tormented by strong sou' -westers. The 
rectory gardens were stripped of leaves, 
and when the Atlantic gales blew strong, 
the rectory chimneys bellowed, and its 
windows rattled and shook the night 
through. Mrs. Staynes, a mild old lady 
who had lived nearly all her life in shel- 
tered town-streets, found the night-season 
very trying. The wind had a trick of 
rushing up Llantgarvon valley, and smiting 
a great rock just opposite the rectory with 
a sound like a blow on a giant gong. But 
that was only one of its many feats. It 
could play the dreariest harp tones amongst 
the firs in the little gorge behind the house ; 
it could raise the shrillest wails and 
whistles over the roof, and it could simulate 
the rush of a mighty monster, all wings 
and roar, that seemed tearing up the valley 
to overwhelm and crush the house. But 
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the rector always tried to console his 
mother with the reflection that " it would 
be worse still if they lived down on the 
shore." 

" I am not so sure, Hugh, about that," 
said his sister — a bright-eyed, cheerful- 
looking girl, several years younger than 
her brother — ^as the remark had just been 
repeated this afternoon. "At least, we 
should not have such a variety of queer 
sounds as we had last night. I distinctly 
heard a blast blown on a horn, the wail of 
a banshee (if you know what that's like), 
and a ghostly voice speaking down the 
chimney, about two o'clock in the mom- 
mg. 

"And I'm afraid, my dear Buphemia, 
it will be no better to-night," said Mrs. 
Staynes dismally, looking towards the 
window, which presented a stormy prospect 
of wind-blown trees and drifting clouds. 
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" We shall have a rough night, I fear," 
said the rector, buttoning up his coat. 

" You are not going out again, Hugh?" 
asked his sister. 

"Yes; I promised David Griffith I 
would look in this afternoon to see how 
bis wife was going on." 

" You are never thinking of going down 
to the cove such weather as this, and 
raining too?" said his mother. "My 
dear Hugh, you have really no regard for 
your health." 

"Which is always so much benefited 
by exercise that you cannot bear to see me 
sitting indoors all day, as you only told 
me yesterday. Come, come, my dear old 
lady, you can't be right both ways," said 
Hugh, as he bent over his mother and 
kissed her. " A good rousing walk is just 
what I want." 

But Mr. Staynes had scarcely calculated 
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on the violence of the wind this afternoon, 
ag he fonnd on getting outside. Skirting 
along the steep path which led downwards 
to the shore, he had positively to hold on 
to the tnft;s of grass and brambles that 
grew in the clefl» of the rock to keep his 
footing. The wind, bearing in off the sea, 
roshed up the valley with such force that 
he was more than once blown tight against 
the rock by his side. As far as eye could 
reach, the whole sea was foaming, and the 
noise of the breakers below formed one 
continuous savage roar. For a few mo- 
ments he stood to enjoy the grand spec- 
tacle of power before him; but it was 
impossible to be long impressed with its 
sublimity when there was such difficulty 
in keeping on one's legs, and he hastened 
on again to Griffith's cottage in the cove 
below. He was glad he had not let the 
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weather prevent him coining, when he saw 
how David Grifl&th's face brightened at 
sight of him. 

"I never thought to see you, sir, such 
squally weather," said the brown fisherman. 
" It's good news I have to tell, sir. The 
doctor says Jenny's comin' through it 
bravely now, and that the babby's like to 
Uve j" and the young father's face shone 
with emotion. 

" These things will come in useful, then,'* 
said the rector, as he pulled out from his 
pocket a packet from the ladies at the 
rectory, which was at once taken posses- 
sion of by a stout matron present. 

Griffith's face expressed the gratitude 
which his mouth was slow to speak. The 
honours of fatherhood were still so new 
to him that he was rather shy before the 
rector to-m*ght. But Hugh noted the air 
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of pride with whicli he corroborated the 
a43sertion of the stout matron, that it was 
" as fine a child as ever was seen." 

" Happy David Griffith, though he has 
only his own right hand and fisherman's 
prowess to maintain a wife and the half- 
dozen bairns in prospect for him a few 
years hence !" said Hugh to himself, as he 
made his way home again, recalling the 
happy face of the father. 

The wind was violent as ever ; and with 
the coming darkness rain was setting in, 
rain that fell in sharp sudden showers that 
smote like hailstones. Hugh was not sorry 
when the lights from the rectory windows 
were in sight, nor loth to divest himself of 
his wet clothes, and sit down to the cosy 
tea-table, where his mother and sister 
awaited him. 

It might have been the weather, or it 
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might have been some intrusive train of 
thought induced by his visit to his 
parishioner that afternoon ; but when Mr. 
Staynes returned to his study after tea, he 
did not get on with work so well as usual. 
He fell into a long reverie, from which he 
shook himself once or twice impatiently, 
but without effect. 

" It must be the wind," said he at last, 
flinging down his pen ; and, finding work 
impracticable, he returned to the drawing- 
room, and took a book and read aloud to 
the ladies for the rest of the evening. 

The weather was certainly enough to 
account for some disturbance of the nervous 
system. Such blasts as tore up the valley, 
and struck against the rectory walls with 
heavy thuds, Hugh had never heard in his 
life. It was well the house was an ancient 
and solidly-built one. A modern London 
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villa would have stood a poor chance in 
such a spot, and would have been blown 
bodily away, and never heard of again. 
But the rectory had outlived many a 
winter's storm; though the old Welsh 
cook said she had never known the like of 
this, in all the thirty years she had lived 
there. 

Naturally on such a night, the thoughts 
of the inmates of Llantgarvon Rectory 
turned instinctively to " those in perQ at 
sea;" and when, at family prayers, the 
rector added a petition for " such as 
might be exposed to danger or death out 
yonder in the darkness," every heart went 
with his words, and throbbed a little faster, 
as the wind made ominous response. 

None of the household got much sleep 
that night. After midnight there was a 
short lull in the storm; but about three 
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o'clock it broke out again worse than ever. 
Hugh liad fallen asleep, and was dreaming 
of some long distant Commemoration Day, 
and the roar in the Senate House, when he 
awoke positively appalled with the noise of 
the wind. 

He had just lighted his candle when 
there came a strong rushing sound swell- 
ing up the vaUey. There followed a shock 
and a crash of glass in the room beneath 
him. The large window of his study below 
was blown in. When he got down-stairs, 
and called up the groom, it required their 
imited strength to get the shutters closed 
again; and in that short interval the rain 
had made a great pool of water on the 
floor. 

Hugh fancied he had heard the report of 
guns out seawards ; but it was impossible 
to distinguish sounds with any accuracy. 
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and the rain-flood would have hidden the 
lights of any ship in distress. 

" I'm afearing, sir, we'll hear of mischief 
done in Llantgarvon Bay when to-morrow 
comes," said Morgan, the groom. " It's a 
bad look-out for ships at sea when they 
come within sight of Llantgarvon Church 
tower this weather;" and Morgan, who 
seemed disinclined to return to his bed 
(the whole household was now up, for sleep 
was impossible), began to tell his master 
how he had heard that some former rector 
used to bum great lights in the garret- 
windows on such . nights, as a warning to 
ships in the offing, and on one occasion 
almost burnt down the rectory in his 
attempts to convert it into a lighthouse. 

Mrs. Staynes, in her dressing-gown, 
Kstened with fear and trembling to these 
tales, and proposed that her son should 
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place the new solar lamp in the apple- 
chamber window to prevent disasters ; 
" for that we shall hear of something 
terrible in the morning I feel as sure as 
Morgan does/* said the poor lady ; and she 
shuddered and bobbed her head at every 
blast that went by, as though she 
momentarily expected the roof to fall in. 

The cook, being a person of a practical 
turn, hghted the kitchen fire, made tea for 
everybody, and then got out all the 
blankets to air, declaring that they would 
be wanted before many hours, if she knew 
anything of the weather on that coast. 
"For it won't be the first time as weVe 
had to rub 'em wi' brandy and salt to get 
the life back in their poor drowned 
bodies," said cook, grimly. 

When morning came, these predictions 
were only too terribly fulfilled. The day- 
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light had hardly arrived when a messenger 
came hastening from the cove to announce 
that a large ship had been driven on shore 
in the night, and that all or nearly all 
hands were lost. To don a stout pea- 
jacket, tie on a sou' -wester, and hasten 
down to the beach was the work of a few 
minutes with Mr. Staynes. But when he 
reached the shore, he stood aghast at the 
dreadful scene of destruction before him. 

The awful sea, tumbling and rolling 
in great cataracts of foam, was covered 
with wreck of every description. Casks, 
spars, bales, strewed sea and shore ; 
and of the great vessel itself, that 
a few hours before rode the waters in 
power, nothing remained save these frag- 
ments tossed to and fro by the waves. 
But the most terrible sight of all were the 
dead bodies flung on the beach. These 
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the fishermen were abeady removing from 
the reach of the waves, or trying to restore 
to life. Hugh hastened to a group of men 
who were endeavouring to rescue some- 
thing from the sea. As he reached them, 
a shout of despair rose up from the group ; 
and Hugh beheld the figure of a man cling- 
ing to a piece of the wreck, sucked back by 
a receding wave, just as he was within a 
few feet of safety, and buried beneath the 
tons of water that instantly fell in a great 
shock from the dark wave-mass behind. 

" He's saved the lad 1" cried one of the 
men; and Hugh beheld David Grifl&th 
bending over a young boy stretched ap- 
parently without life upon the sand. 
GriflB.th was dripping with salt-water from 
head to foot. At the risk of his life he had 
plunged into the waters, with a rope tied 
to him, and had dragged the boy from the 
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Burf, just as the drowned man had for ever 
loosened his hold of him. Save this lad 
and four of the crew, who had been already 
carried into the nearest cottages, not a soul 
had survived the awfiil night that had just 
passed. 

To assist in restoring the survivors was 
the first thing to be done, and Mr. Staynes 
showed an energy and good-will about the 
work that earned for him the immediate 
approval of his parishioners. Blankets and 
cordials were sent for fi:*om the rectory, 
proper remedies apphed, and ere long the 
good people had the rehef of seeing each one 
of the rescued persons coming round to life. 

The boy was the first to recover con- 
sciousness. Mr. Staynes had carried him 
up to the rectory in his arms, and laid him 
on his own bed, where he had left him in 
charge of his mother and sister, while he 
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returned to the poor fellows below. On 
coming back to the house he was met by 
his sister in the entrance, who, with tears 
in her eyes, cried, " Oh, Hugh, I'm so 
thankful ! The poor little fellow is coming 
round, but he has a cruel blow upon his 
head, and he can't yet speak." 

The child was lying on the bed, still 
hovering between lifei and death. His face 
was white and colourless, save for the pur- 
ple hue round his mouth and eyes. From 
the wound on his forehead a tiny thread of 
blood was flowing. He half opened his 
eyes as they approached, but soon closed 
them again. Hugh could feel the pulsa- 
tions of the heart growing stronger and the 
warmth returning to his Hmbs, but hfewas 
still only flickering within, and the least 
incaution would have extinguished it. 

" I hope the doctor will soon come," said 
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Mrs. Staynes, who had done Kttle but cry 
since the child was brought in, and sat 
looking at him very pitifally. "What a 
sweet face he has, and such a &ir skin ! 
He can scarcely be a sailor boy, though he 
had on those rough seaman's clothes." 

" Probably the poor little lad had dressed 
in haste and taken the first thing that came 
to hand," said Hugh. " He had nothing 
on but a jacket and trousers, much too 
large for him." 

By the time the doctor arrived the boy 
was recovering. He had spoken, taken 
food, and his eyes were getting bright and 
his colour returning. 

" There is one thing still to fear, how- 
ever," said the doctor, " and that is the 
brain. He has had a severe blow on the 
head, and some of the symptoms are not 
good. You must keep him perfectly quiet." 
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The doctor's advice was well-timed. As 
the day advanced, the feverish symptons 
increased. Ere many hours the poor boy 
was delirious, and talking wildly of his home 
and the incidents of the voyage. For two 
days and nights Mr. Staynes and his sister 
watched by his bedside, and listened with 
aching hearts to the boy's prattle, as he 
talked in fancy to the " mother " whose 
name was so often on his lips. 



CHAPTER IV. 



IN SAINT BOTOLPH's OOTJET. 



npHE great winds, that had worked such 
disaster in Llantgarvon Bay and else- 
where on the western shores of these 
islands, had so blown away the fogs and 
smoke that have their winter sojourn on 
the banks of the Thames, that the clerks in 
Messrs. Fairbaim Brothers' offices were 
enjoying the novel experience, this morn- 
ing, of writing without the aid of candles 
in the month of December. The offices 
of Messrs. Fairbaim Brothers were situated 
in a court not so far removed from Com- 
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hill but that the sound of its traffic made 
itself heard there in a low, thunderous 
rumble the day through. It was a court 
where much money was made, and chiefly 
under artificial light, for even the sun of 
Jime never penetrated far into its deep, 
well-like precincts. It was not, therefore, 
to be wondered that a seaman, who was 
waiting in the outer ofl&ce this morning, 
should find Saint Botolph's Court a gloomy 
place, nor that he should fall to thinking 
that Saint Botolph must have loved dark- 
ness rather than light when he chose such 
a place for his city quarters. 

The seaman had been awaiting the 
arrival of Mr. Anthony Fairbaim for the 
last half-hour. It was not often that the 
head partner of the firm was behind his 
time by even five minutes; but his usual 
habits had been violently broken into of 
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late, and Ids re-appearance at business this 
morning was looked for with interest by 
all the establishment. When at length he 
appeared, Mr. Fairbaim passed quickly 
through the outer office, with a brief good- 
morning to Mr. Checkett, the senior clerk, 
and hurried into his private room beyond. 
He was dressed in deep mourning ; and as 
he drew oflF his black gloves and sat down 
to his writing-table, his face — a grave, 
hard-featured Scotch face — ^looked graver 
than usual. It was the first time he had 
entered the office since the recent death of 
his brother and partner, Mr. Luke Fair- 
bairn; and the thought that he should 
never again behold his brother there in his 
accustomed seat (to which it would be so 
natural for him to turn for many a day to 
come) aflFected him painfdlly. But the 
merchant was not long absorbed in such 
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reflections. There was a pile of unopened 
letters before him; and, ere he was half 
through them, Mr. Oheckett entered to 
communicate a piece of news which had 
cast a gloom over the whole office this 
morning. 

"Misfortunes never come singly, sir, 
they say," said Mr. Oheckett, "and really 
it seems so in this case, for we have bad 
news this morning of the ^Caledonia'— 
very bad news, sir ;" and Mr. Oheckett pro- 
ceeded to tell how the vessel, whose arrival 
the firm had been daily expecting from 
Australia, had been wrecked on the Welsh 
coast, on its way to Liverpool, and nearly 
all lives lost. 

" The only one of the oflScers who 
escaped is the third mate, sir, and he's 
now waiting outside to make his report to 
you,'* said the clerk, 
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" Show him in at once," said Mr. Fair- 
baim; and the seaman was shown in to 
tell his tale. 

It was a tale such as is sometimes told 
within the walls of a merchant's oflBce, far 
transcending in tragic and pathetic ele- 
ments the tales of sensation-mongers. Its 
facts needed no embellishment. Terrible 
human suffering, heroic courage, deaths 
violent and sudden ; such were the outlines 
of the story, told in simple words by the 
seaman. 

" Thank God, sir, the boy is saved ! " he 
wound up. " When the ship was breaking 
to pieces, and the last of us had to trust 
ourselves to the water. Captain Wallis 
lashed him to a spar, and never let go of 
him till he was thrown on shore. The 
captain was sucked down by the back- 
water the next minute, but he'd done his 
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duty that night if ever a 'man did, and I 
believe he was as fond of the boy as if he'd 
been his own;" and the seaman's eyes 
filled with tears. 

"What boy are you speaking of?" 
asked Mr. Fairbaim. 

The mate looked surprised. "Your 
nephew, sir, who was brought on board by 
Mr. Andrew Fairbahn a few hours before 
we left Melbourne." 

" Good God 1 You don't mean that one 
of my brother's children was in the 
* Caledonia?'" 

" Yes, sir, though I beHeve he wasn't to 
have come just at present. But Captain 
Wallis being an old friend of Mr. Andrew's, 
it was thought best to put him imder his 
care, being the mother's wish too, I 
believe. I never saw a woman take on so 
at parting as she did; she fainted dead 
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away, and had to be carried off the ship, 
poor lady 1 " 

" His mother, you say ? Ah ! " 

The merchant preserved a short silence, 
and then added, — 

"What age is the boy?" 

"Well, about ten, I should say, sir. 
He's a lively youngster, and was a favourite 
with every one of us. He still lies yonder, at 
the parson's house, too ill to be moved yet.'* 

" What did you say was the clergyman's 
name?" 

" Staynes, sir, and a generous gentlemaA 
he is. He took us all in, fed us, rigged us 
out with dry clothes, and found me the 
money to get up here. * Messrs. Fairbaim 
will make it all right with me,' said he. 
* Tell them the little boy is safe in my 
hands, until I hear from them.'" 

" I must write to him at once^" said the 
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merchant : and as soon as the conversation 
was concluded, he turned to his desk to 
do so. 

At the very hour when this interview 
was taking place in Saint Botolph's Court, 
Mr. Staynes and his sister were sitting by 
the bedside of their little guest, who was 
now fast recovering from the illness that 
had set in a few hours after his rescue 
from the sea. The doctor had found him 
so much better on his last visit, that he 
had assured Miss Staynes that with good 
nursing he would be restored to health in 
less than a week. 

"He has a good constitution. I don't 
know when I have seen a finer boy," said 
the doctor. 

The little fellow did not belie the doctor's 
praise, as he sat propped up in bed, turning 
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over the pages of a volume filled witli pic- 

* 

tures, tliat Mr. Staynes had brought up to 
amuse him. His deep blue eyes had a cer- 
tain pathos in them, partly their natural ex- 
pression, partly the effect of illness and the 
great shock he had recently gone through. 
There was fire, though, and intelUgence in 
those eyes, when he turned to Mr. Staynes 
to ask him questions about the pictures, in 
which he was much interested. At times 
he broke off from the subjects before him 
to make allusions to his own home, near 
Melbourne. 

" By the way, my little man, you haven't 
told us your name yet ?" said Mr. Staynes, 
after a time. 

" My name's Gus," said the boy, " Gus 
Fairbaim; and our other boys are called 
Andrew and John ; but Johnnie's so Uttle 
we call him * baby.' He's better tempered 
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than Andrew, who is nearly six, but cross 
as sticks." 

"Perhaps you teased Andrew?" said 
Mr. Staynes. 

The boy looked surprised, and blushed. 

"Sometimes," said he, staring at Mr. 
Staynes. " How did you know ?" 

"I only guessed. Big boys do some- 
times tease their little brothers, but they 
are cowardly boys who do so, and cruel." 

"But I'm not cruel," said the boy 
quickly, and his eyes sparkled. " I didn't 
push him in. He fell, and rolled down the 
bank. He had broken my fishing rod, and 
I gave him a shove, but I didn't mean to 
push him in the water, and if you think I 
did — you — ^you — " 

The boy rose up in bed in his excite- 
ment, his eyes filled with angry tears. 

" Hush, Gus I Lie down ; you must not 
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excite yourself in this way, or I can*t come 
to talk to you again. You shall tell me all 
about it another time. I believe what you 
say. 

"Mother believed me," said the boy, 
emphatically. " She said she knew I 
didn't mean to harm him, and I didn't — I 
didn't — and the nurse told a lie when she 
said I would have drowned him if she 
hadn't been there." 

The recollections that had been awakened 
were so painfiil to the child that he began 
to sob, and hid his face in the pillows, 
clenching his hand with puny desperation. 
It was easy to see that he had a warm, 
passionate nature ; but it was easy to see, 
also, that it was not a sullen nature by the 
way in which he looked up at Mr. Staynes 
on a remonstrance from that gentleman, 
and said, " I — I didn't mean to be rude." 
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It was a nature, too, that evidently knew 
quick changes from tears to laughter; for 
upon Miss Staynes approaching the bed- 
side a few minutes afterwards, and say- 
ing, in a kind, encouraging way, " Come, 
Augustus, dry your eyes; here's some- 
thing nice cook has sent you to eat," he 
stared, smiled at the speaker, and an- 
swered, — 

"What makes you call me so? My 
name isn't Augustus; it's Argus, though 
it's Gus for shortness. Ha, ha, Augustus 1 " 
and he laughed away with childish merri- 
ment, as though there were something 
supremely ridiculous in the mistake. 

"What en odd name to give a child 1" 
said Miss Staynes, as she and her brother 
sat by the fireside that same evening talk- 
ing of the little shipwrecked stranger up- 
stairs. 
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" Yes ; and he is an odd boy if I'm not 
mistaken," said Mr. Staynes. 

" Don't you like him, Hugh ?" asked his 
sister, thinking the speech indicated an 
unfavourable impression. 

" I think him a splendid little feUow," 
said Mr. Staynes, looking thoughtfdlly at 
the fire. " I shall be sorry, Phemie, when 
we have to give him up to his friends. The 
second mate told me he is a son or a 
nephew, I forget which, of one of the 
owners of the * Caledonia,' and has come 
over to England to be educated here. We 
shall know all particulars in a few days 
now." 



CHAPTER V. 



AUNT LUKE. 



TN due course Mr. Fairbaim's letter 
arrived at Llantgarvon. He wrote 
thanking the rector warmly for his hospi- 
tality to the survivors of the ill-fated ship, 
and for the kindness shown to the little 
boy whose life had been so marvellously 
preserved. He regretted that the recent 
death of his brother and partner prevented 
him leaving his business at the present 
moment ; but he hoped Mr. Staynes would 
not allow the boy to be any charge upon 
him, but would make any arrangements he 
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thought best for his conveyance to London 
as soon as he was able to travel. Mean- 
while he could only repeat " his grateful 
sense of the obligations that he and his 
family were under to the Eector of Llant- 
garvon," &c. 

" Is yoiu* letter satisfactory ?" asked Miss 
Staynes, as they sat at breakfast. 

" Yes, but I think it might have expressed 
a little more feeling about the boy," replied 
the rector, as he handed it to his sister. 
" He thanks us handsomely enough, you see, 
but he doesn't seem much interested in the 
fate of his brother's child." 

"You are right, Hugh," said Miss 
Euphemia, as she read the letter. He's an 
old bachelor I'm sure, and hates boys;" 
and Miss Staynes hastened away to go and 
see after their little guest, whose charge 
was already a labour of love with her. 
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It was curious (and yet not curious, for 
a childless house often contains very warm 
lovers of children) how fond everybody at 
the rectory had become of the boy in this 
short time. Something of this was due no 
doubt to the tragic circumstances attending 
his arrival, but more to the boy's winning 
character. He had taken to his new 
fiiends readily enough, and was already 
quite at home at the rectory. 

"I think I'd rather not go to Uncle 
Luke's," said he to Mr. Staynes, when it 
was announced that he was to leave them 
on the morrow. " I'd like best to stay 
here." 

" But we can't always do as we like 
best, my boy," said Mr. Staynes. 

" Don't you want me ?" he asked, look- 
ing up quickly. 

" That is not the question. What we 
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have to do is to obey orders; and our 
orders are to hand you over to your Mends, 
who are anxious to see you, no doubt, and 
so we'll start to-morrow morning, Gus." 

But the boy made Miss Staynes promise 
that he should come and spend his first 
holidays there, and learn to ride the pony ; 
and at parting fi:om the kind ladies, his 
eyes filled with tears, though he had 
already the boy's pride to hide them as 
well as he could. 

Three days later, Mr. Staynes and his 
young companion presented themselves in 
Russell Square, where Argus Fairbaim's 
kinsfolk resided. It was a handsome but 
a gloomy house; and it looked gloomier 
than usual this morning, when the tra- 
vellers from Wales first made its acquaint- 
ance in the midst of a London fog. Coming 
along fi»om the hotel where they had passed 
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the night, Argus beheld with dismay 
through the murky atmosphere, the gas- 
Kghts in the shops at mid-day, and the 
dingy passers-by moving phantom-like 
through the brown air. 

Was this the London he had heard so 
much of in his Austrahan home ? He 
kept tight hold of Mr. Staynes's hand up to 
the moment when the cab stopped in Russell 
Square, and even then seemed disincKned 
to let it go. When they got out and were 
ushered into a sombre dining-room, whose 
customary gloom was increased by the 
candles that had just been lighted, he was 
' fairly fiightened ; for through the thick at- 
mosphere there loomed the figure of a lady 
in such intense black mourning, and with 
such a vividly white widow's cap, that it 
seemed to him that a head without any 
body to accompany it was sailing forwards 
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to meet them. The owner of the head 
introducing herself as Mrs. Fairbairn, Gus*8 
fears subsided, and he took a steady look 
at " Aunt Luke." She was a well-featured 
woman, tall and upright, with a fan* com- 
plexion. 

" I am very glad to see you, Mr. Staynes," 
said she, " and regret to bring you out such 
a morning; but my duties here," pointing 
to the papers on the desk, " demand my 
first attention, or I would have called on you 
at your hotel, and not troubled you to bring 
the little boy round here." 

Mr. Staynes made assurance that the 
apology was unnecessary; and the little 
boy made an attempt at returning his 
aunt's kiss, but only got a flavour of crape 
in his mouth. 

"I am sure, Mr. Staynes, we owe to 
you and yow femBy onr best thaito for 
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your care of this imfortimate Uttle boy," 
said Mrs. Fairbaim, looking at him in as 
melancholy a manner as if he had been 
taken firom the sea dead instead of aUye. 
** We did not expect him at present ; and 
it was Tery remarkable that he should at 
the last moment haye been sent off in the 
* Caledonia' by Mr. Andrew Fabrbaim^ 
instead of waiting for the * Doncan ' as had 
been arranged. Perhaps it was more re* 
markable still that a mere child should 
haye escaped firom snch a complete wreck, 
bnt it only shows that those who 
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It occurred to Mr. Staynes, from the 
lady's pausing, that she had been about to 
quote the proverb about the class of persons 
who are exempt fi*om penis at sea. He 
was wrong. Mrs. Fairbaim never made 
or quoted jokes, good or bad. 

VOL. I. H 
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She only stopped to turn half round and 
say, "Don't swing your legs, Tony, 
dear," 

Until this moment Mr. Staynes had not 
noticed that a lanky, long-legged boy was 
seated in an arm-chair in a comer of the 
room — a comer so dark this morning that 
its occupant had been able to enjoy unseen 
the gymnastic amusement referred to — an 
amusement considerably heightened by the 
danger which it threatened to the head of 
a little girl who sat nursing a doll under 
the table. The children were dressed in 
such deep mourning that they were hardly 
visible until called out of their lair, and 
bidden to shake hands with Mr. Staynes. 
The boy retired quickly to the arm-chair 
and the leg-swinging, but the little girl 
sat down on the footstool at her mother's 
feet, and stared at the young visitor with 
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all the force of her large blue eyes, which 
she scarcely removed from his face. 

In the course of the conversation that 
followed, Mr. Staynes heard many details 
concerning the affairs of the Fairbairn 
family. There was a curious mixture of 
loquacity and reserve about Mrs. Fairbairn, 
which seemed to impel her on the one hand 
to make large confidences to Mr. Staynes, 
and on the other to make mysteries of 
matters of very small importance. She was 
a woman who evidently liked to hear her- 
self talk, but in her talking there was 
generally a certain shrewdness and display 
of common sense that made Mr. Staynes 
conclude she was a capital woman of busi- 
ness. 

" You find me placed in trying circum- 
stances,' ' said she. " I am left executrix 
under my lata husband's will. I am on 

N 2 
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excoUont terms with Mr. Anthony, the 
other executor and my late husband's part* 
nor, and have every confidence in him; 
but of course I am bound to look into 
nuiit/ors and to protect my children's 
interests, and these things are so difficult 
for n woman.'* 

" Certainly," replied Mr. Staynes. 

•* But I shall not shrink from doing my 
duty, and Mr. Anthony quite upholds me 
in this view," resumed Mrs. Fairbaim, 
smoothing her crape. " The brothers were 
always on most aflfectionate terms. Indeed, 
I never mot with a more imited family than 
the Fairbairns, and though there were 
seven brothers, scattered far and wide 
about the globe, they have always kept up 
a correspondence." 

Mr. Staynes made some remark about 
the pleasing state of things thus afforded. 
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" Yes, most pleasing, and especially to 
me, for my husband was tlie general 
favourite with them aU. I have foimd 
piles and piles of their letters to him 
within the last few days. It was to 
Brother Luke they always applied in any 
difficulty, and it was in our house they ' 
usually made their home when any of them 
came to this country. Some people 
thought it a tax upon me, but it was my 
duty to make them welcome here, and I 
did so. My husband was very generous, 
and deserved their affection, I am sure." 

A certain natural tone of feeling in the 
last words went some way to neutralize the 
unfavourable impressions Mrs- Fairbaim 
was producing on her visitor. 

"It was quite owing to my husband's 
goodness of heart that this child has been 
sent over here," she continued, returning 
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to the subject more immediately in hand. 
" There was some difficulty about — about 
his education, I believe, and my husband 
wrote and proposed to Mr. Andrew, of 
Melbourne, that the boy should come to 
England, and be educated with our own 
son. Whether this was altogether wise or 
not I'm by no means sure, but . I always 
made a point of never opposing my hus- 
band's wishes with regard to his own 
family." 

"Let us hope, in this case, Mr. Fair- 
bairn's kind intentions will produce good 
results, and be appreciated by his little 
nephew," said Mr. Staynes, looking at Gus, 
who sat with his eyes fixed on them both, 
listening attentively to every word. 

" Let us hope so, Mr. Staynes ; but I 
am placed in a dilemma, you see. The 
circumstances under which the oflfer was 
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made are completely cliaiiged since the 
death of my poor husband. I am about to 
give up this house and live out of London, 
on account of my children's health. Mr. 
Anthony desu'es we should go and reside 
with him at his place in Surrey. But then, 
you see, Mr. Anthony is a bachelor, and 
particular in his habits ; and though I can 
answer for my own children, I cannot, of 
course, answer for the conduct of a child 
whose habits and education I know nothing 
of. But I suppose I must keep him for 
the present, and then look out for a school 
as soon as — " 

" You shan't ! — ^I won't stay with you ! — 
I'U run away !— I'll— I'U go back to Mel- 
bourne," cried a passionate voice. " Captain 
Wallis said he'd take me back if you were 
not kind, and you're not kind." 

The flaming face of the speaker startled 
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both his hearers. The boy had rushed from 
his seat to the door, and, with cap in hand, 
stood as though about to put his words 
into execution at once. 

" You are very rude to speak in this 
way," said Mrs. Fairbaim ; " and you are 
talking nonsense, my dear. Captain Wallis 
is dead, poor man ! I beKeve he saved the 
child's life, did he not?" she added, ad- 
dressing Mr. Staynes. 

Poor Gus ! he had never known until 
this moment that his good friend had lost 
his life in saving his ; for all allusions to 
that disastrous night of the wreck had 
been strictly prohibited by the doctor. 
The boy changed colour, looked at Mr. 
Staynes as though seeking some refutation 
of the statement, and then, rushing back to 
the sofa, buried his head in the cushions, 
sobbing violently. 
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" How very excitable lie is 1" said Mrs. 
Fairbaim. 

" He was very fond of Captain WaUis," 
said Mr. Staynes. 

" Poor child 1 Perhaps he had better 
leave the room and go up to the nursery 
for a time. Anthony, take him up-stairs ; 
and, Carry, you go too, and try and amuse 
him, my dear," said Mrs. Fairbaim. 

But when Anthony approached the sofa, 
there was no response to his invitation. It 
was not until the little girl drew near and 
said, " Dolly will give you a kiss, and so 
will me too if you'll come wid us," that 
he lifted up his head. Then, seeing the 
sweet little face with its pretty coaxing 
lips stretched out to his, he submitted to 
be kissed and to be led from the room. 

In the hall outside Carry whispered, 
" Don't cry, little boy 1 Dolly doesn't cry. 
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you see." At which Anthony, scandalized 
at her folly, said, " Don't be silly. Carry ! 
he's a boy, and too big to care for dolls.. 
Get aloDg 1 " But Gus kept hold of Carry's 
hand all the way up-stairs, and seemed not 
ill pleased by her charming maternal little 
way with him. 

"I'm afraid my fears about that child's 
training will prove only too well grounded," 
remarked Mrs. Fairbairn when the door 
had closed. " He has a passionate dispo- 
sition evidently, and very bad manners." 

" Yes, he is passionate, but very affec- 
tionate ; at least, so we found him whilst 
he was with us." 

" I am glad of that, but I should fear 
such an example for my children. Can 
you recommend me a good school, Mr. 
Staynes ? I should be glad to send him to 
one at once if well recommended." 
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Mr. Staynes could not, but he surprised 
Mrs. Fairbairn very much by offering to 
rid her of the trouble she foresaw by re- 
ceiving her nephew, for the present, into 
his own house. He spoke with a little 
irritability, for he was shocked at what he 
thought the woman's imfeeling tone. 

" I could not think of that," said she, 
" though it is very kind of you to propose 
it, and might not be impracticable. His 
father — his friends, I should say — can afford 
to pay good terms; but I am afraid that 
Mrs. and Miss Staynes would be as un- 
willing as myself to receive — " 

** On the contrary," interrupted Hugh, 
" they are fond of children, and took a * 
strong liking to your nephew. Of course 
it might be considered a temporary 
arrangement, until such time as you 
have been able to learn the wishes of 
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his father and mother. But I would rather 
he came to us than was sent away to 
strangers hastily, and — ^and merely to be 
got rid of." 

" There is really much to recommend 
in your proposal," said Mrs. Fairbaim, 
with her large blue eyes fixed medita- 
tively on Mr. Staynes. "I can see you 
think me unfeeling ; but I never pretend to 
what I don't feel. I am content to do my 
duty as I understand it. But I must not 
allow you to make this proposal under any 
misapprehension. I must explain to you 
the true position of the little boy before we 
go further. He is not my nephew, nor my 
brother-in-law's child — ^indeed, no relation 
to us whatever, though he is permitted to 
bear our name." 

Mr. Staynes looked surprised. Mrs. 
Fairbaim continued :— 
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" I am sorry to have to make Buch un- 
pleasant disclosures, but I must tell you 
that, some few years ago, Mr. Andrew Fair- 
bairn made a very improper marriage, and 
the unfortunate person who is his wife is the 
mother of this boy, who was not bom in 
wedlock. We know little about her, but I 
understand that her conduct has been 
exemplary since her marriage, and I am 
bound to say she has shown good sense in 
complying with her husband's wish that 
the boy, after a certain age, should not be 
brought up with his own children. It 
seemed to me a very natural wish xmder the 
circumstances, and my poor husband was 
anxious to assist in caiftying it out. If, 
now you know all this, you still feel disposed 
to undertake the charge of the little boy, I 
will name the matter to Mr. Anthony Fair- 
bairn without delay." 
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Mr. Staynes saw no reason to change his 
mind, and said as much. After a little 
further conversation, it was arranged that 
he should call again on the morrow, when 
a decision should be arrived at. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FINDING A HOME. 

nPHB explanation that had been made by- 
Mrs . Fairbaim of course accounted for 
the cold reception she had given to the 
little Australian, and also for the want of 
solicitude that had been displayed about 
him by his friends ; but it had in no way 
lessened the interest Mr. Staynes felt in 
the child. It had rather served to quicken 
it. There was something that touched the 
tender-hearted man in the forlorn condition 
of the little lad, owned and yet disowned 
by his friends, and already beginning to 
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bear upon his small shoulders the burden 
of other people's sins. 

" I would take him for nothing, if it's a 
question of money," said he to himself as 
he returned to his hotel, already missing 
the companionship of the boy, and finding 
the dull coffee-room duller than before 
without the bright young face that had 
been opposite him at breakfast. 

But the Fairbaims, one and all, were 
the last people to make any difficulty about 
the money part of the question. They knew 
money's worth as well as any men — ^knew 
how to make it by hard work and enter- 
prise — ^knew how to keep it, also, when 
made; but they scorned meanness, and 
were too proud to accept favours fi'om 
strangers. 

When Mr. Anthony Fairbaim met Mr. 
Staynes by appointment at his office on the 
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morrow, lie signified his consent to the 
arrangement, and proposed terms so liberal 
that Mr. Staynes felt a delicacy in accept- 
ing them, as he himself had first suggested 
the arrangement. 

*'I consider, sir, that the exceptional 
position of that child entitles you to 
larger remuneration than you would require 
for an ordinary pupil," said Mr. Anthony 
Fairbaim, closing the ledger before him, 
and throwing himself back in his arm-chair. 
"He will be entirely on your hands; for 
seeing the distance you live from us, he pro- 
bably will not come to London more than 
once a year, that is if I feel inclined to ask 
him to my house at all. I make no pro- 
mise, however, for I don't pretend to regard 
him with any sort of affection, nor 
do I recognize any claim upon me to 
do so." 

VOL. I. ' 
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The hard-featured merchant here took a 
pinch of snuff. 

** The only time I ever had an angry 
word with my poor brother Luke," he went 
on, "was about this boy coming to be 
educated with his children. I thought 
Andrew was rather taking advantage of his 
good nature in proposing it; but Luke 
could not see it, and defended his brother, 
who being several years* younger than either 
of us, has been a little used to having his 
own way, I expect. We were all cut up, 
sir, I can assure you, when Andrew made 
that marriage ; a sad marriage for a young 
man to make — and such a young man — the 
flower of the flock, as our good mother 
often said when he was a wee bairn amongst 
his big brothers." 

In spite of his hardness of voice and 
feature, Mr. Staynes felt a liking for this 
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prim Scotchman, in whom long habits 
of business and city life had neariy extin- 
guished all superficial traces of his northern 
origin, but who had still the sound head 
and heart of the Fairbairn family in general. 

" I think he will be safe in our hands if 
you entrust him to me, and he can be re- 
moved at any time when his fi:iends desire 
it," said Mr. Staynes. 

" That he will be in good hands I am 
sure, sir," said Mr. Fairbairn, " and we are 
lucky people to have such an oflEer made us, 
and I shall accept it. I never undertook to 
receive the boy into my own house, and I 
don't feel inclined to do it now; in. fact 
there is not a shadow of obligation on my 
part to do so." 

With which Mr. Anthony Fairbairn (who 
evidently felt as little liking for the young 
Argus as his sister-in-law, and who con- 

2 
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fessed to Mr. Staynes that his brother's 
permitting "the woman's child " to bear his 
own name had always been felt to be a 
grievance by the family) drew a cheque for 
the first quarter, which he insisted on 
paying in advance. 

If Mr. Staynes had felt inclined to doubt 
the wisdom of his conduct in thus volun-, 
teering a charge which other people seemed 
incUned to shirk, that doubt would have 
disappeared fi'om his mind upon his return 
to Russell Square. No sooner did Argus 
hear his voice than he rushed into the hall, 
and hterally clung to him as he stooped to 
kiss him. 

" You won't leave me here, sir ? " said he, 
as they stood for a few moments in the 
entrance. "They don't want me; they 
don't like me, and I don't like them ; and 
there's no garden and no pony, and — ^and I 
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hate them all except Cany. Let me go 
back with you; oh, please dol" and he 
spoke with an air of anxiety and a fearftd 
glance towards the dining-room door, that 
showed how strong was his feeling on the 
subject. 

" You shall go back with me," said Mr. 
Staynes ; " but what is the matter with 
your cheek ? " 

« It's-it's Tony's teeth,'' said Argus, 
hanging his head. " He pulled my hair, 
and he pulled Carry's too, because we 
wouldn't let him knock down the bricks, 
and — and then I hit him and he bit me. 
But I didn't cry, though it bled." 

He hurried through his explanation with 
the same imeasy glances at the dining-room 
door, which opening at this moment, dis- 
closed Mrs. Fairbaim. 

" I don't know what I should do with 
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this little boy, Mr. Staynes, if he had to 
stay with us much longer," said she, leading 
the way into the dining-room. "He has 
upset the whole house in this short time. 
He has quarrelled with my children, broken 
the hall-lamp, and been rude to the nurse. 
I am afraid, Mr. Staynes, you will have 
more trouble with him than you look for." 

" I am afraid so too, if he has behaved 
so badly already," said Mr. Staynes, look- 
ing at the culprit who stood staring at 
Mrs. Fairbairn, half in fear, half in defiance. 
" How is this, Argus, eh ? " 

" I have told her once," was the reply. 
" Tony told me to pitch the ball over the 
banisters, and I didn't know about the 
lamp." 

" But Tony didn't tell you to strike him, 
nor did he tell you to throw the whole 
nursery into confusion by a fit of temper 
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yesterday when you found this gentleman 
had gone away without your knowledge." 

"I thought he wasn't coming back 
again," murmured Argus, with red cheeks. 

The boy seemed altogether so ill at ease 
and so unlike his old self, in this half- 
obstinate, half-defiant mood, that Mr. 
Staynes was not sorry to put an end to the 
interview and carry him off to his hotel. 
On the morrow they started on their 
journey back to Llantgarvon ; and the 
delight that sparkled in the boy's eyes 
when, two days later, the valley and the 
rectory came in sight, well repaid Mr. 
Staynes for all the trouble he had taken. 

" I am very glad, Hugh, you didn't leave 
the poor little fellow with those horrid 
people," said his sister, as they discussed 
the visit to London the night of his return 
home. " I always said Mr. Anthony was a 
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crusty old bachelor, but I did not think the 
aunt could have been so selfish and un- 
feeUng." 

" She is less so than you think, however," 
said her brother ; and after a little reflec- 
tion Mr. Staynes told his mother and sister 
the painful history that had been related to 
him by Mrs. Luke Fairbaim. 
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CHAPTER L 



AN IDEAL DESTROYED. 



TTALF-A-DOZBN years later on, and the 
autumn sun shone brilliantly, one 
early September morning, on the ancient 
gables and antique twisted chimneys of 
Severn Hill. It shone, too, upon a figure 
pacing the broad drive in front of the 
mansion — a tall, well-built man, with a 
slight limp in his walk, and hair just 
tinged with grey. He had a handsome 
and thoughtful face; it was a face well 
known in the House of Commons and 
in public assemblies — a face of considerable 
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intellectual power ; and its owner was Mr. 
Tressant Severn. 

He had adopted his mother's maiden 
name at the time of his marriage ; and he 
and his wife were spending the autumn 
recess at his father-in-law's house, as they 
had done every year since they married. 
But this season, instead of a house fiill of 
guests, the family were alone; for there 
were reasons just now why Mrs. Severn 
should not be over-exerted or fatigued, and 
Mrs. Severn's health stands first of all 
considerations with her husband and her 
father. Mr. Severn is proud of his wife 
(as he has good reason to be) — ^proud of 
her beauty, her intellect, and gracious 
manners; but he is prouder still of the 
love he knows she bears him. To-day is 
her birthday. How can they best make 
fete ? His meditations are broken in upon 
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by his father-in-law's voice, who hails him 
from the court-yard to look at a phaeton 
and pair of ponies which he has purchased 
for his daughter. 

" Ah ! these will quite cut out my gift," 
says Mr. Severn. "You understand Helen's 
tastes better than I, with my Bond Street 
jewellery." 

But the Bond Street jewellery won, not 
only the thanks, but the delighted approval 
of the wife, when she discovered that the 
trinket contained a portrait of her husband 
set in precious stones. 

" You are both resolved to spoil me," 
said the happy woman, as she looked from 
her husband to her father, as they sat at 
breakfast. "I must be indulged all day 
after this. Papa must take me for a drive 
to let me see how the ponies go." 

" And I ?" asked her husband. 
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" You must ride over to Hallerton and 
bring back your old friend Mr. Bannister 
to dind with us. I am so glad we are 
alone to-day, and that papa's American 
friend has not arrived yet." 

" My English friend's American nephew 
you mean, my dear," said Sir Richard, 
looking up from his letters. 

Three happier people it would have been 
hard to find than the trio seated at Mrs. 
Severn's breakfast-table this morning. 

" Mind you don't go too far," said the 
husband, as he handed his wife into the 
phaeton after breakfast, and carefully 
wrapped the rugs around her. 

"Papa will take care of me," was the 
reply. She returned the pressure of her 
husband's hand and looked smiUngly into 
his eyes ; and then the ponies started off 
gaily, making music with their jingling 
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harness bells, and Mr. Severn stood and 
watcKed them drive awagr with a happy face. 

In after days Mrs. Severn often recalled 
that look upon her husband's face. It was 
a morning destined to be remembered by 
her hereafter as the climax of a perfect 
time, never to be entirely renewed for 
either of them again; for, as far as 
human happiness ever is perfect, theirs 
had been so since they married. One 
thmg only had hitherto been wanting 
to its completeness, and that one thing 
was now to be given them, — they were 
no longer to be childless ; and as Mr. 
Severn rode over to Hallerton Court that 
morning, fair pictures of the future rose 
before him as he pondered on the realization 
of his most cherished hopes. * 

Mrs. Severn returned home long before 
her husband. After luncheon she retired 
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to her own room with a book, in order to 
be equal to her duties of entertainment in 
the evening. She could not resist taking 
another look at her beautiful gift as it lay 
on the dressing-table, and with wifely 
pride assured herself that the portrait did 
not do her husband justice. She was 
about to lock it up in the safest place she 
could find — an old-fashioned cabinet which 
had been the property of her husband's 
mother — when the click of a little spring 
she had inadvertently touched disclosed a 
secret drawer in the cabinet which she had 
never known of before. 

Ah, if that little click had not reached 
her ear 1 If she had never known to her 
dying day what that secret drawer con- 
tained! Nothing very important at first 
sight — a crumpled sheet of paper that ap- 
peared to have been thrust in by a hasty 
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hand. Mrs, Severn unfolded it without 
the sHghtest hesitation, and was about to 
throw it aside when she recognized her 
husband's writing, and also her own name. 
Then, almost without thinking, she began 
to read what was on the paper before her 
eyes. 

"What did it mean?" She looked at 
the signature. " It was his writing, and 
yet — ?" She paused with a sudden feeling 
of disquiet, and then hastily read on again. 

It was the letter written years ago by 
her husband, beginning " My darling Lois," 
and ending, " Your promised husband and 
faithful lover, W. E. Tressant." It had 
been hidden there in the bitter moment of 
discovery by his mother before she had 
schooled herself to destroy her son's letters 
without compunction. There it had re- 
mained until this hour, when fate had 
VOL. I. p 
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willed that it should fall into the wife's 

hands and tell its own tale. 

But that tale was too strange and 

startling to reveal itself to Mrs. Severn's 
mind at once. " What did it all mean ?" 
she asked herself, as her eye ran rapidly 
over the lines. "It was her husband's 
writing, that was certain ; and it spoke of 
love, passionate love, for some woman of 
whose existence she had never before 
heard. And it was lying here hidden 
away in his mother's dressing-case, and it 
had been written long ago, when he was ill 
and — " But she could think clearly no 
farther, and for some moments sat with 
her heart thumping with big painful 
throbs, that made her feel faint and 
confused. 

She rose and went to the window for 
air. " Oh I it was all some foohsh joke — 
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some boyish nonsense wliich her husband 
would explain to her, and wliich they 
would laugh over a few hours hence. She 
was mad to frighten herself in this way/' 
So she assured herself as she stood looking 
out over the sunny garden, with the sunny 
air reviving her. 

But when she returned to her chair, and 
re-read the letter (for she felt drawn back 
to it by a power mightier than her own 
will, and twice laid it down to take it up 
again with a sense of shame), this poor 
assurance deserted her. It was a genuine 
love-letter, and a love-letter, alas ! that had 
a taint of guilty secrecy about it. It was 
clearly addressed to some person in a lower 
station than the writer's — some person to 
whom he had promi^ marriage, and 
whose claims upon him he acknowledged 
in the plainest terms. ^^The dear little 

p 2 
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wife I have waiting for me in Wales I" and 
again, , " The duties to which her love 
entitles her before any other woman in the 
world." 

"Oh, my husband!" murmured Mrs. 
Severn, with a sense of something ebbing 
from her life ; and she bent down her head 
on the writing-table, and let the tears flow 
long and silently. 

As she sat there thinking, that past 
time to which the letter referred grew 
clear again. She remembered how she 
and her father had spent that Christ- 
mas at Brainton, when Mr. Tressant had 
returned home lame from his tour in 
Wales ; how at times he was despondent, 
and at others irritable; how he had 
spoken of a cottage where he had lived 
for some weeks amongst people in humble 
circumstances, who had nursed him afber 
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his accident. Again, she remembered the 
rumour there had been of some serious 
quarrel between him and his mother about 
this very time ; and she recalled the pro- 
found melancholy that had settled upon 
him after Mrs. Tressant's death. As she 
put these things together, resisting all the 
time the inferences her mind was drawing 
from them, and upbraiding herself for 
permitting a disloyal thought against her 
husband, she felt a weight growing about 
her heart she could not shake off. 

But it was necessary that she should 
rouse herself, and decide how to act in the 
face of this discovery. 

First of all, she must tell her husband 
that she had found this letter and read it ; 
about that she was instantly decided. 
Concealment of her discovery would be 
treachery to him. Besides, how could she 
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look her husband frankly in the face as of 
old, with this letter ever in her thoughts ? 
She was a woman of strong sense as well 
as of warm feelings, and she could not, 
alas 1 (though she tried hard) bring herself 
to believe that it was an innocent and 
harmless letter, that threatened nothing to 
her own happiness or her husband's cha- 
racter. It must be explained to her, ter- 
rible, as it would be to have to ask him for 
an explanation. 

But when she heard her husband's step 
in the passage outside, and his cheerful 
voice inquiring if she had slept after her 
drive, her heart misgave her. How could 
she approach the subject to-day — ^her birth- 
day, which he meant to make so happy for 
her? She must let a few hours go by 
before she spoke. With diflSculty she 
schooled her voice to make cheerftd reply 
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to his inquiry ; and with greater difficulty- 
still she dressed for dinner, and descended 
to the drawing-room where the three gentle- 
men awaited her. 

As soon as . she entered, her husband 
remarked her unusual paleness, and Sir 
Richard had to bear the blame of having 
taken his daughter for too long a drive 
that morning. But Mrs. Severn exerted 
herself, and so successfully, to appear at 
ease, that by the time they were at table 
she had dispelled her husband's apprehen- 
sions. She told Mr. Bannister what beau- 
tiful gifts she had received that day, talked 
to him about their country neighbours, and 
asked questions about his son — a favourite 
topic with the widower. 

" I hope, Mr. Bannister, you are think- 
ing of following my advice at last," said 
she, as her guest related, not without a 
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certain fatherly unction, the latest mis- 
deeds of his young scapegrace. 

" I am afraid, Mrs. Severn, I have for- 
gotten the special advice you refer to. I 
am so largely your debtor in that way, you 
see," replied Mr. Bannister, in whom there 
was no change, save a few inches more in 
breadth. 

" Ah, like most listeners to good advice, 
you receive it so attentively, and ignore it 
so completely. I mean my advice that 
Ned should be sent to school." 

"The very thing that I swore — I beg 
your pardon — that I firmly protested I 
would do this morning, when I discovered 
the young gentleman had lamed a valuable 
horse. But where am I to send him, Mrs. 
Severn?" 

The conversation turned on public 
schools. Sir Eichard quoted his Eton 
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experiences, and Mr. Severn his own at 
Rugby. But Mr. Bannister said his wife 
had always had a dread of the public 
schools since her brother met with a fatal 
accident at one of them, and that he felt 
bound to let her wishes weigh with him 
now. 

" In that case I can't help you, for I 
know nothing of private schools," said Sir 
Richard, in a somewhat depreciatory tone. 
" There are plenty, I believe, to choose 
from." 

" Yes, from Doctor Blimber's to Dothe- 
boys Hall," said Bannister. " But how to 
select; can't you help me, Mrs. Severn ? " 

"I think I can," said she; ** why not 
send him to your old friend, Mr. Staynes ? 
There will be neither brimstone and treacle, 
nor a Miss CorneKa there." 

"But you wouldn't have me ask a 
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scholar like Staynes to take a little fellow 
like Ned. He was never proud, but 
reaUy— " 

"Ah, you don't understand my wife," 
interrupted Mr. Severn. "Staynes has 
already one small pupil on his hands, and 
I don't suppose two would make much. 
worse of matters. Have you never heard 
of the little waif that was brought to his 
door by the winds and waves one winter's 
night ? Oh, it is quite a story. We had 
it all from Hugh's own lips, on the one 
occasion when he visited us since our 
marriage." 

" I had heard something oj^ his having 
adopted a child, but I know nothing of the 
particulars," said Mr. Bannister. 

" Well, it's hardly a case of adoption ; 
but if the boy had been poor and friendless, 
instead of being respectably connected and 
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able to pay for his advantages, Hugh 
would have behaved the same, I believe; 
he is such a thorough Samaritan," said 
Mr. Severn. And he told the story of the 
shipwreck in Llantgarvon Bay, and how 
Mr. Staynes came to have this pupil under 
his care. 

*' As the youngster is now in his teens, 
I think Staynes would be glad to have a 
companion for him," said Mr. Severn, as he 
ended. " Take my wife's advice, and write 
to him." 

"I shall certainly do so. It would be 
the very thing for Ned," was the reply; 
and, Mrs. Severn retiring, the gentlemen 
fell to discussing local politics, until they 
rose to join her in the drawing-room. 

In spite of her efforts to be cheerful, 
Mrs. Severn flagged, and looked exhausted 
early in the evening. She sang one or two 
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songs at her father's request, but she soon 
turned husky, and had to close the piano. 
Her husband said they were inconsiderate 
to keep her there amusing them. 

" I am rather tired," said she, " and 
only poor, company, so I shall leave you to 
go and play billiards.'* And she retired to 
her own room. 

Arrived there, she sat down before her 
dressing-table, with her head resting 
wearily on her hand. There stood the 
cabinet containing that dreadful secret. 
Once more she drew forth the letter from 
its hiding-place. 

Could it be really true that those words 
had been written by her husband — ^her 
high-minded, honourable husband, in whom 
she had such perfect faith ? 

As she again read that allusion to her- 
self — " a kind and pretty young lady, she 
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does her best to cheer me, but I pine 
after my little Welsh nurse, and long to 
have her with me to undertake the duties 
to which her love entitles her before any 
other woman in the world " — ^Mrs. Severn's 
cheeks grew crimson, and she Ufted her 
head with an air of wounded pride. But 
it was only momentary, this sting of per- 
sonal mortification. Her sorrows were too 
deep for egotism, or petty feelings. If 
this discovery involved disgrace to her 
husband — ^if it was to show him anything 
less than the good and upright man she 
believed him to be, it would be the vanish- 
mg of an ideal she had cherished as her 
life. 



CHAPTER II. 



A HAED EXPLANATION. 



AN the morrow, Mrs. Severn looked so 
ill that it was evident to every one 
that she had been over-fatigued by her 
drive, and Sir Richard accepted the charge 
of indiscretion brought against him by his 
son-in-law. Every hour that the wife 
delayed her communication to her husband, 
it became more difficult to make. A dozen 
times she was on the point of speaking to 
him, but a sudden tremor always seized 
her, and deprived her of the power of 
speech. Naturally this air of suppressed 
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agitation was observed by her husband, 
who, coming suddenly upon her in her own . 
room towards evening, found her sitting in 
the twilight in tears. 

"What is it, Helen?" he asked, stoop- 
ing over her chair to kiss her ; " something 
is troubling you." 

Mr. Severn drew a seat beside his wife's, 
resolved to throw aside blue books and 
parliamentary reports, and stay and have 
tea and a chat in his wife's sanctum. She 
brightened (she could not help but brighten) 
at his presence, and said, — 

" You are very good to humour me, but 
— but I was feeling a little dull when you 
came in;" and then, with crimson cheeks 
at this evasion, she rose and rang for tea. 
But whilst his wife made tea and chatted 
with him, Mr. Severn was conscious of a 
shadow upon her face— a shadow which 
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seemed to deepen as their little meal came 
to a close. Now was the time when she 
must speak what she felt; but the old 
throbbing at the heart was coming back. 

" What is it, Helen ?" asked her husband 
again, noticing her change colour ; and he 
laid his hand upon hers. 

She shivered sHghtly at his touch, and 
looking up at him, said, "I will tell you 
what it is," and, rising from the sofa, she 
took out the letter from the cabinet, and, 
coming back, sat down by his side with it 
in her hand. Then she told her husband 
of her discovery, and how it had come 
about. 

She spoke slowly and calmly, for her 
tremors ceased as soon as she began to 
speak; and when she had done, she sat 
quite still, looking at her husband. She 
could only see his side face, for she had 
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purposely seated herself a little behind him 
on the couch, so that his face might not 
be too visible to her whilst she made her 
explanation. 

It was well for her she had done so, for 
she was not prepared for the effect the 
sight of that letter was to produce upon 
him. He turned deadly white, got up, sat 
down again quickly, and then remained 
silent for some moments. ' When he spoke, 
it was to mutter, in an altered voice, " You 
have read this, you say ? " 

" Yes, I have read it." 

" Then you have done wrong ! " he ex- 
claimed vehemently. " I would have given 
— ^yes, I would have given everything I 
possess, sooner than it should have fallen 
into your hands." 

Ah ! what would she not have given if 
her husband could have looked her in the 
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face at that .moment 1 — if he cotdd have 
openly and fearlessly explained the letter ! 
But he looked away from her, and with a 
guilty face evaded her eyes. The sight of his 
distress was more than she could bear. She 
placed her hand upon his arm, and said, — 

" Don't tell me anything.' If you think 
silence best, let it be so. I will be content, 
and never name this matter again." 

The generosity of the speech caused his 
face to twitch ; but he seized the deliver- 
ance held out to him, and with difficulty 
made answer, "I think silence is best;" 
and then, with a burning sense of shame, 
he got up and left the room. 

For some minutes Mrs. Severn sat there 
motionless as a stone. He had taken her 
at her word, then ! What was she to con- 
clude ? Nothing. She was not to hazard 
another conjecture — another thought on 
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the subject. She had told him she would 
be contented with his silence. 

She sat there with the tears slowly well- 
ing up into her eyes, trying not to feel 
aggrieved or hurt, and resolving that she 
would never name the matter again (as she 
had said), either to her husband or to 
any living soul ; and then she lay down on 
the sofa and closed her eyes. 

How long she lay there she did not 
know. It seemed to her some hours after 
when the door opened, and some one 
entered. The room was dark, save where 
a strip of moonlight lay on the floor. She 
felt too weary and heart-sick to speak, 
even to raise her head. Oh, that she 
could sleep and forget it all — forget for 
ever that her husband had looked at her 
with that face of shame, and kept silence 
when he should have spoken ! 

Q 2 
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"Helen, will you hear me?" said a 
husky voice in her ear, and Mr. Severn 
was by her side. " I was a coward," he 
went on, "a miserable coward, to turn 
from you as I did just now. The only 
reparation I can make is to tell you the 
truth. Will you hear me ? " 

Her voice sounded strangely, even to 
herself, as she rephed that she would hear 
whatever he pleased to tell. 

Then he told her the miserable story — 
told it without extenuation or reserve. 
Had he been a man of a less tender con- 
science, he would have glozed over his tale, 
or, at least, laid stronger stress on what 
he might have termed its extenuatory cir- 
cumstances. But he told her the truth in 
its ugliness, as the only expiation now 
possible. 

What his wife suffered in hearing such a 
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history, only women of deep feelings and 
pure lives can possibly understand. The 
silence that followed seemed so profound, 
that he felt as if that silence could never 
be broken between them again. 

" I think — ^I think you have done right 
to tell me/' said Mrs. Severn ere long. 
She rose from the sofa and tried to cross 
the floor, but ere she had reached the 
door, she staggered and fell fainting in her 
husband's arms. 

The excitement of the last forty-eight 
hours had been too much for her. Mr. 
Severn had the misery to see his wife 
revive from a long swoon only to encounter 
new and greater perils. She was a mother 
ere morning, but the child in whom so 
many hopes centred lived only a few hours 
after its untimely birth. 

That it was the chastisement of Heaven 
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for the sin of his youth was a thought 
that occurred to the unhappy husband then 
and for many a long day to come, as the 
years rolled on and left them childless. 



CHAPTER in, 

THE MALIBBAN IN MINIATUEB. 

npHE troubles of great folks, like big 
stones dropped into still waters, make 
ripples in far-widening circles, and agitate 
quite distant little pools, and the small fry 
that dwell therein. Thus the calamity at 
Severn Hill had extended its influences to 
certain remote circles in the neighbouring 
town of Sevemborough, as the following 
conversation will show. Its scene is a 
music-dealer's shop in the High Street, 
and the parties to it are the master of the 
establishment and an individual attired in 
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an ancient cloak with a fur collar, ajfcd a 
demonstrative eye-glass dangling in front. 

" Ah ! sir," says this latter, heaving a 
sigh, " my troubles, like those of which 
the great poet speaks, come * not singly in 
spies, but in battahons,* — ^yes, in crushing 
battalions. What a day of gloom is this ! '* 

The speaker might have been understood 
literally, as he pressed his nose — a large 
Eoman nose — against the glass in Mr. 
Maxwell's shop-door, and thence surveyed 
the weather. It rained in torrents ; over- 
head was a sky of lead, and the autumn 
wind that swept the streets drove the rain 
in floods from overflowing spouts, and made 
cataracts to fall at house corners upon the 
heads of passers-by. 

" Only seven front seats taken, you say, 
Mr. Maxwell, and all the tickets returned 
from Miss Midgewater's school? Well,- 
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sir, all I can say is that there is destiny in 
this — the hand of destiny !" and the owner 
of the Roman nose wrapped his cloak 
around him with a stoical air and scowled 
at the weather, as a man who bids fate do 
worse, if it can. 

"The weather certainly is against you 
to-night. Professor," remarked the book- 
seller candidly. 

" Yes ; and man is against me, sir," re- 
turned the individual thus addressed ; " and 
the Corporation of this town is against me, 
which requires the haU for civic purposes 
after to-night; and the bill-sticker is 
against me, who has pasted half the bills 
wrong side upwards; and your borough 
Member is against me, whose wife falls ill 
and prevents the fashion of this town 
coming to our entertainment to-night ; to 
say nothing of my landlady, who declares 
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that unless five and twenty shillings are 
forthcoming by four o'clock, that gifted 
girl shall appear in pubhc with only a red 
herring for her tea." 

The speaker pointed indignantly to a 
large bill- heading, which represented the 
" gifted girl," attired as a muse, playing 
upon a harp in a sumptuous saloon, before 
an audience chiefly composed of crowned 
heads. 

"Yes, sir, a three-halfpenny herring, I 
repeat, is to be the sole sustenance of that 
talented creature before entering on her 
performances this evening. On that meagre 
and vulgar diet she is expected to sing 
Handel's music, to play national airs on 
three instruments, and to recite from the 
poets I That is how we treat genius in 
these days !" and the Professor laughed a 
cynicallaugh andfrowned allroundthe shop. 
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There was something so clearly inappro- 
priate in the mention of red herrings in 
connexion with the sylph-like creature de- 
picted on the bills, that Mr. Maxwell felt 
ashamed of his fellow-townspeople, and 
forthwith oflTered to advance his visitor a 
couple of pounds " on accouijt." 

"Hereafter, sir, you will not regret to 
have done me this accommodation," said 
the Professor graciously. "Neither my 
daughter nor I are wanting in gratitude, 
as you will find when our fortunes take a 
turn, and Miss Meadows' talent is properly 
appreciated by her country;" and the Pro- 
fessor lifted his hat, and with the same 
curious mixture of condescension and * de- 
ference that had marked his behaviour 
throughout the interview, swaggered out 
of the shop. 

Professor of what was this singular 
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looking person ? " Of those sacred arts 
which dignify and adorn our prosaic hu- 
manity," he would have told you in his 
euphuistic style ; "of singing and the 
guitar, with instruction in elocution after 
the best models," would his old prospec- 
tuses have informed you, in the days when 
he taught in second-rate London schools, 
and Miss Meadows was in her cradle. Per- 
haps the best idea of his present profes- 
sorial status may be gathered from the 
language of the great posters which have 
adorned the dead walls of Severnborough 
for the last week. Before one of these 
the Professor is now standing with a 
rueful eye. It represents on a large scale, 
and with brilUant accessories of colour, the 
gifted girl in a variety of dramatic attitudes 
— as a Normandy peasant, as a patriotic 
Greek wife defending a wounded husband 
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from a host of Turks, who quail before her 
firm eye and pocket pistol ; as a Neapohtan 
tambourine player; and as an elegantly- 
attired young lady with a bouquet and roll 
of music in her hand, curtseying to the 
ground. Underneath is announced that, 
on this same evening, — 

" Professor Meadows will give his much- 
admired Musical and Lyrical Entertain- 
ment, assisted by Miss Melusina Meadows, 
whose vocal powers and celebrated Illustra- 
tions in Costume have earned for her the 
title of * The Malibran in Miniature.' " 

It is an aggravation of the Professor's 
misfortunes that the rain has sadly smudged 
Miss Melusina' s features, and that a crease 
in the paper makes her appear to be squint- 
ing at the public. Turning away in dis- 
gust, the Professor enters a neighbouring 
butcher's shop, where he purchases a prime 
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rump-steak, which he conveys home fiir- 
tively under his cloak, followed by a cunning 
dog who won't be party to the secret, but 
foUows him with embarrassing sniffs. 

"Madam, I wiU thank you to prepare 
a meal for my daughter of a more sub- 
stantial character than a herring," says 
the Professor cuttingly to his landlady as 
he enters the house. 

" Not a bit of it," is the curt reply ; 
" no more butcher's meat do I order for 
you, Mr. Meadows, tiU you pay my rent. 
I have told Miss Melusina she is welcome 
to a slice of my cold mutton if she can't 
go through her performances on an empty 
stomach ; but ' I won't be put off my rent, 
nor take it out in orders for the second 
seats, so don't try it, or we shall come to 
words, which I would rather not." 

Now is the moment when the Professor 
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triumplis.. He scorns the proffered mutton, 
and hands the landlady the steak and also 
the rent with an air of dignified rebuke. 
Surprised, but not discomfited, Mrs. Pecker 
remarks to her servant, as the Professor 
ascends the stairs, that " she has said 
before, and says again, that never more 
will she take professionals under her roof. 
Their meanness, pride, and unreasonable 
ways is really quite incredulous." 

It might have been a disenchantment to 
those persons who only knew Miss Melu- 
sina Meadows through the pictorial medium 
of the posters, to have beheld her as dis- 
covered by her papa on entering the sitting- 
room. Dressed in a shabby merino, which 
she had long since outgrown, her hair in 
curl-papers, and her slippers down at heel, 
she did not present any striking resem- 
blance to the Miniature Malibran, the more 
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SO that she was sitting curled up ungrace- 
fully on the hearth-rug, reading a novel, 
in which she was so absorbed that she 
took no notice of her father's entrance. 

" Melusina, how is this ? No cloth laid, 
and the fire out !" exclaimed her parent. 

" Lor, pa ! don't begin to bother directly 
you get in, there's plenty of time," replied 
the young lady; and getting up ofi* the 
hearth-rug, with a yawn, she asked, " Well, 
what's Maxwell say ? " 

As she stood opposite her father. Miss 
Melusina appeared a tall, good-looking 
girl, with fine eyes, a brilliant complexion, 
and a wide, though expressive mouth ; but 
the artist had clearly drawn upon his ima- 
gination in depicting her as a sylph. She 
looked the sort of girl who has a good, 
regular appetite, and who would sing and 
act all the better for the stout and the 
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steak that were getting ready for her. When 
she had heard her father's discouraging 
report, and how the illness of the borough 
member's wife would keep away their best 
patrons, she rephed, with a frown,— 

"Stupids! I hate 'em!" 

"My dear!" remonstrated her father, 
who did not like to hear a five-shiUing 
pubhc thus spoken of. 

" I do. I hate the reserveds — 'specially 
the two front rows. They always laugh 
and say rude things about one's dress or 
gloves or something. I'd a deal rather 
play to nothing but shillings ; they're 
easier to please, and clap a deal more. 
Where's the bellows, pa ? " 

Miss Melusina was down upon her knees 
trying to revive the fire. Whilst she pufifed 
away, and her father removed his wet cloak, 
she went on, — 
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" If we don't clear six pounds to-night, 
pa, we can't leave the town, that's certain. 
I do hate this way of going on." 

" What way do you refer to ?" asked the 

Professor pohtely but sternly. 

* 

" Oh, you know very well; don't sham, 
pa— drawing the money beforehand, and 
then having nothing to take when we 
come to settle with the [printers and 
people. Of course I know you've got 
something jfrom Maxwell again, and we 
shan't have a penny to take away jfrom 
this horrid town." 

" And is it your father's fault that the 
woman below insists on ready money 
before she will procure us common neces- 
saries ?" asks the Professor reproachfully. 
" If you, Melusina, intend to turn against 
your father now his hair is growing grey " 
(the Professor wore a glossy black wig, at 
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wliicli his daughter cast a scornful glance) 
— " if you are about to join with the syco^ 
phants who caress the prosperous and 
mock at the unfortunate,— you — ^you had 
better say so at once ;" and the Professor 
turned his back upon his daughter, and 
buried his head in a neighbouring closet. 

" Now, pa," said Miss Melusina, rising 
from her knees and emphasizing her words 
with the bellows, " I won't have it. Put 
back that bottle this minute, or I won't go 
to the Town Hall this night, I vow I 
won t. 

The Professor, who held a black bottle 
ftirtively behind him, said, " Melusina, you 
forget yourself." 

But Melusina was resolute, and insisted 
that if her father so much as took the 
cork out of the brandy-bottle, she would 
instantlj go to bed, and stay there. 

B 2 
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The gloom that overspread the Professor's 
countenance at these words did not disap- 
pear until the arrival of the steak and fried 
potatoes, to which they sat down with 
evident appetite. 

Whilst Mrs. Pecker's lodgers are par- 
taking of their homely meal, let us look in 
at another dinner-table in Sevemborough, 
where an abundance of dishes, with good 
wines and wax lights, make cheerful show 
and keep up the credit of that " old-esta- 
blished family hotel,*' the Severn Arms. 

In the best sitting-room of the inn two 
gentlemen are seated at dinner. One is 
Mr. Boyne Brande, the nephew of the late 
Colonel Brande of Llantgarvon Abbey, 
who, conjointly with Sir Kichard Severn, 
had represented the borough in several 
Parliaments ; the other is that very re- 
spectable citizen, Mr. Corpus, the lawyer 
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and political agent for the Conservative 
party. Mr. Boyne Brande is a broad- 
shouldered, dark-complexioned man, over 
thirty years of age, with a foreign air and 
a nasal accent. Mr. Corpus is a grey- 
haired, aristocratic-looking old gentleman, 
who speaks with excessive deliberation and 
propriety. 

"I really think you can have no idea, 
Mr. Brande," says he, when the waiters 
have retired and they are left alone over 
their wine, " of the deeply-rooted aversion 
to any violent political changes that exists 
in this constituency. Such an address to 
the electors as you speak of is impossible — 
sunply impossible." 

" Well, then, all I can say is, that Fm 
not your man, Mr. Corpus," replied his 
entertainer, cracking a wahiut. " I don't 
want to hurt anybody's feelings by saying 
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a word against my late respectable uncle, 
who stood up for his class and their pri- 
vileges, like the jolly old Briton he was ; 
but I'd sooner be tarred and feathered 
than go in for all that antiquated humbug. 
Yes, sir, I state my views plainly, and I 
should wish this town to know them before 
they risk their respectability by proposing 
me as a candidate. Triennial Parliaments, 
vote by ballot, the separation of Church 
and State — that's my sort of platform, and 
only a moderate part of it." 

Mr. Corpus looks shocked, as he has 
done many times before during the inter- 
view, and replies, — 

" I regret to hear it, Mr. Brande ; in- 
deed I regret to hear it." 

" No doubt you do. It's tempting Pro- 
vidence, isn't it ? But then, you see, I've 
breathed the free air of a Republic so long 
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that I find this tight little island a trifle 
too tight for me. I don't like to be sat 
upon, either by a mother-in-law, a bench 
of bishops, or by that most respectable 
incubus, the British Constitution. The 
first time, sir, I addressed your * free and 
enlightened ' I should send them into fits." 

Mr. Corpus looked graver than ever, as 
he replied that he was distressed at the 
prospect of Sevenborough being no longer 
represented by a member of the Brande 
family, who for several generations had 
done themselves and the town credit by 
their consistent advocacy of views which 
he, Mr. Corpus, was not ashamed to admit 
were his own views, and that he had hoped 
had been shared by his hearer. 

" Ah, you see, Mr. Corpus, my uncle's 
old clothes are not quite my size, and won't 
fit! If I'd been an elder brother, as he 
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was, educated at Eton, holding a commission 
in a crack regiment in the British Army, 
doing duty at St. James's, and all the rest, 
I' d have worn the old family suit, like my 
worthy relatives before me, I've no doubt ; 
but as I had the good or ill luck to be 
reared in the States, I'm a size too tall, or 
too short (whichever you Hke to take it), 
for the respectable old garments you want 
to measure me for. But I shan't break 
my heart, Mr. Corpus, if I never stand 
on the floor of the old spouting-shop at 
St. Stephen's." 

Mr. Corpus could hardly believe that the 
profane person opposite him was a nephew 
of that dignified gentleman and old- 
fashioned politician Colonel Brande, with 
whom he had so often dined and talked 
politics in that very room. 

" Sir Kichard Severn will be sorry not 
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to have the name of Brande bracketed 
with his own in our next representation," 
says Mr. Corpus. "Your uncle and Sir 
Kichard were always excellent friends." 

"Yes; and the old gentleman was in- 
clined to give me a wigging this morning, 
when I arrived at Severn Hill; but they 
are all in trouble about his daughter's 
illness, and I saw plainly that no visitors 
were wanted ; so I came off here, instead 
of staying with them, as had been ar- 
ranged. I shall go on to Llantgarvon 
Abbey to-morrow ; I couldn't stand many 
more hours in this intensely respectable 
and intensely dull old town. I should 
become a misanthrope or a criminal before 
the week was out." 

" So it was by mere chance that I was 
invited here to dinner," reflected Mr. 
Corpus, " to fill up Mr. Brande's idle even- 
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ing, not to arrange about the forthconimg 
election." Mr. Corpus was not used to 
tliis cavalier treatment ; fix)ni a member of 
the Brande family it was a positive insult ; 
and the old gentleman devised a pretext 
for taking an early departure. 

" Afraid I've ruffled that respectable old 
Britisher's highly-starched shirt ftills," re- 
marked Mr. Boyne Brande to himself, as 
he sat alone over a cigar, wondering how 
he was to get through the rest of the 
evening. Consulting the waiter as to the 
means of amusement at hand, he decided 
to take his advice, and try the entertain- 
ment at the Town Hall, for the MaUbran 
in Miniature could hardly be a greater bore 
than his own society for the next three 
hours. 

But when Mr. Brande entered the hall, 
and found Professor Meadows in evening 
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dress and white gloves, dilating on the 
beauties of Bums, talking Cockney Scotch, 
and singing a ballad in that tongue, ao- 
companying himself on the piano, he nearly- 
retreated at once. But this performance 
was only a fill-gap until the reappearance 
of Miss Melusina, who came running 
briskly on to the stage as the Normandy 
Peasant, and sang her song about Jean- 
nette and Jeannot with much animation 
and a fine though unequal voice. From 
that moment Mr. Brande was interested 
in what was going on, for it was impossible 
not to recognize talent in the performances 
of Miss Meadows, though it was talent of 
an imcultivated sort. She quite excited 
her audience by her spirited dehneation of 
the Greek wife ; she moved them to tears 
by her pathetic rendering of " Lord, re- 
member David," which she sang in Eastern 
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costume, sitting by her liarp ; and lastly, 
she convulsed the room with laughter by a 
comic Irish scene with her father, in which 
she danced a jig, and sang one of Lover's 
songs with immense spirit. Her voice 
came out so well in the song that Mr. 
Brande uttered an audible " brava " when 
it was done, and clapped with such energy 
that Miss Melusina curtseyed specially in 
his direction, in acknowledgment of the 
compliment. 

"Who are these people?" asked Mr. 
Brande of the doorkeeper, as he quitted 
the hall. 

" Don't know, sir. It's Mr. Maxwell's 
speculation. They're going the round of 
these parts ; but it don't pay." 

" More shame to these parts, then," 
said Mr. Brande ; and taking out his card- 
case, he scribbled below his name a request 
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that he might be allowed to make the 
acquaintance of Professor Meadows and his 
daughter at their earliest convenience, 
expediting its deUvery by a half-crown to 
the messenger. 

"Boyne Brande?" said Professor Mea- 
dows, reading the card as it was handed 
to him, in the slip which was partitioned 
off from the hall as a dressing-room; 
" Boyne Brande ? A very genteel-sounding 
name. Pray ask the gentleman to walk 
this way." 



CHAPTER IV. 



MB. BOTNB BRANDE*S GUESTS. 



^PHE impression that Mr. Boyne Brande 
" carried eccentricity to dangerous 
lengths" (to quote Mr. Corpus speaking 
of that gentleman to his wife), was con- 
firmed on the morrow, when the old lawyer 
found that Mr. Brande had decided to re- 
main another day at Sevemborough, " and 
with no other object than to invite two 
show-people of doubtful respectability to 
dine with him," said the old gentleman 
indignantly. Yes ; such had been the up- 
shot of the interview between Mr. Brande 
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and Professor Meadows. When the nephew 
of the late Borough Member returned to 
his hotel, he ordered the best dinner that 
the Severn Arms could provide, to be 
served at six o'clock on the morrow, and 
a fly to be sent to fetch his guests from 
their lodgings at the appointed time. The 
next morning he walked into Maxwell's 
shop, and selected a piano and a heap of 
music, which were sent on to the hotel forth- 
with. At night, attired in evening dress, 
Mr. Brande awaited his guests with as 
much ceremony as if he had been about to 
entertain a duke and his daughter. 

Punctual to the moment, the fly drove 
up to the hotel door, and Melusina and her 
father entered the room, attired in the 
exact costimie represented in the centre 
group of the big posters, minus the roll 
of music and the bouquet. The Professor's 
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manners were supercordial and elaborate^ 
but Melusina*s had much of that bluntness 
which seemed their natural characteristic 
in private hfe. She knew that her muslin 
dress was crumpled, that her gloves were 
dirty, and that without a stage character 
to represent, her manners were awkward, 
and the knowledge of these things made 
Melusina show herself to disadvantage. 
But the splendid dinner they sat down to 
soon chased away Melusina' s frowns, and 
made her father so lively and voluble that 
the waiters were fiUed with admiration at 
his conversational powers. It was so seldom 
now-a-days that the Professor sat down to 
a well-spread board, and his gratitude for 
this unexpected hospitality was so great, 
that as soon as the dessert was on the 
table, and the waiters had retired, he 
stretched out his hand to his entertainer, 
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and said, with his eye upon the pine-apple, 
" Sir, this is too munificent — ^too munifi- 
cent. In the name of the Arts I humbly 
serve, I thank you." And he wrung his 
host's hand with effusion. 

"Ah, sir," went on the Professor en- 
thusiastically, as he assisted himself to 
wine, " this is a happy moment of my life. 
It recalls to me the days when the wealthy 
and the great of old entertained the sons 
of genius at their table; the days of — 
of — Melusina, my dear, the name of the 
Italian prince who gave such Uberal en- 
couragement to the fine Arts ?" 

"Don Giovanni?" suggested Melusina, 
whose historical studies had been sadly 
neglected. 

" Chut ! The — the Medici — thank you, 
Mr. Brande — Lorenzo de Medici, of course. 
Such a moment as this repays the poor 
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artist for the neglect of the public and the 
calumnies of the press. I drink to your 
health, sir, and in wine worthy of the 
toast/* 

The Professor's eloquence became so 
profuse, and his Roman nose so red, under 
the influence of the wine, and he showed 
such complete disregard of the kicks his 
daughter administered to him imder the 
table whenever his hand strayed towards 
the bottle, that poor Melusina began to 
look very uneasy. But the host, who was 
more observant of both his guests than an 
on-looker would have thought, from his 
indolent, indifferent air, proposed their ad- 
journment to the next room, where tea 
and coffee awaited them, and also the 
piano and pile of music. At the sight of 
these latter preparations Melusina frowned. 
She had told her father coming along that 
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she expected they would have to earn their 
dinner by entertaining their host afterwards, 
and Melusina objected to this sort of thing 
quite as much as any full-grown professional 
could have done." She seated herself with 
an ill grace at the piano, and sang as she 
was bidden, but with an air of defiance. 

" Divinely sung, wag it not ?" exclaimed 
her father, as she ended her song. 

" KTo, detestably," was the reply. " De- 
testably sung and quite beyond her powers," 
said Mr. Brande, as he sipped his coflFee. 
" I wanted to hear what she would make 
of it. It was enough to make Mozart turn 
in his grave." 

Melusina gave a snort, and shut down 
the piano with a bang. Mr. Brande 
leisurely went on, — 

"Your daughter ought not to sing another 
note, sir, for the next six months, and then 
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take nothing but exercises for twelve after- 
wards. If, after that, she had a couple of 
years' good instruction in Italy, she would 
probably sing one day. As it is, she's 
ruining her voice, and will sing like a raven 
by the time she is twenty." 

" If pa likes and I like to ruin my voice, 
I don't see that it's any business of yours, 
Mr. Brande," cried Melusina, twirling 
round on her music-stool, and looking at 
him fiercely. " If you had your living to 
get by it, you'd be glad you'd got a voice 
of any sort, even if it was no better than a 
raven's. I know I'm not first-rate, and I 
never said I was ; and as for my thinking 
myself a miniature Malibran, I don't want 
to be one, and wouldn't if I could, and I 
wish the worrying old thing had never 
been bom I do, and then — and then I 
shouldn't be insulted in this way ; " and 
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Melusina pulled out her haaidkercliief and 
sobbed. 

" My daughter's emotion, sir, is, I think, 
excusable," said the Professor, with an 
attempt at dignity; and he mumbled 
something about the " sensitive artistic 
temperament." 

But Melusina said "she hadn't got an 
artistic temperament, and it was no good 
her pa saying she had; but she had 
common sense, and knew when she was 
being made a fool of, and she wouldn't 
stand it;" and Melusina got up, and 
requested her papa to take her home at 
once. 

But here Mr. Brande, who was watching 
her with that quiet critical air which so 
vexed Melusina, said, — 

" Miss Meadows, I beg your pardon for 
my rudeness. I admire your spirit, and 
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would ask you to kick me were you a boy ; 
but as you can't do that, accept my humble 
apology, and just listen to what I am about 
to say to your father." 

Vexed as she was, Melusina sat down 
and listened with astonishment to a pro- 
posal Mr. Brande made, which went far to 
condone his previous rudeness. He offered 
to the Professor to provide his daughter 
with a thorough musical education, if she 
renounced her present performances, and 
gave herself up to the serious study of her 
art. 

"With a voice like hers, she ought to 
make a fortune one of these days," said 
Mr. Brande. " You had better accept my 
offer." 

It is hardly necessary to say that, ere 
they separated, the offer was accepted, and 
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that Melusina went home to dream she was 
a prima donna, being pelted with bouquets 
by young noblemen, who persecuted her 
with gifts of gorgeous jewellery. 



CHAPTER V. 



A boy's letters. 



TN the peaceful home whither the winds 
of heaven had blown him that night 
of tempest, the boyhood of Argus Fair^ 
bairn passed away under happier and 
healthier influences than had surrounded 
him in the earlier days of life. Whatever 
might have been the trials of those days 
(trials which had clearly left their traces in 
a certain irritability and wilfulness that 
required firmly counteracting as he grew 
older), the course of his present Kfe ran 
smoothly enough. Glimpses of that life 
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may be gathered from the following letters, 
selected from his correspondence during 
the next six years. They begin with one 
in a large childish hand, couched thus :— 

" My dear Mother, — I am very well, and 
I hope you are very well. This is a nice 
place, and very steep. We have three 
dogs and a pony, and a jackdoor. I like 
the dogs and Miss Feemy very much, and 
every body is kind. Aunt Luke did not 
want me to stay, and I did not want to 
stay, and so Mr. staynes brought me here, 
which is nicer. It was a bad storm when 
I came and I was ill, but I am quite well 
now. They gave me geUy with wine in it. 
So now good bye. 

" Your affeckshunat little Boy, 

" Gus." 

" My deae Mothee, — I am very glad I am 
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not to go to London, but am to stay here ; 
because if I had been sent to live with 
Aunt Luke, I should have run away. It 
is very hot and I am learning to swim, and 
I go for long walks with Mister Staynes, 
and we cHmb amongst the rocks and find 
such curious things, which he tells me 
about when we get home, and I am always 
hungry. I am to learn Latin as soon as I 
can write to you without a missteak, and I 
think I have done so now. Give my love 
to the boys, and father, and everybody 
who remembers me, and I did not forget 
your birthday, my dearest mother. 

" Your loving Son, 

" Gus.'' 



"My deae Aunt Luke, — ^I am much 
obliged to you for asking me to spend the 
holidays at Perth Lodge, and Mr. Staynes 
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says I am to come, so I will do so on 
Friday, and hope to find you well, with 
Mrs. Staynes and Miss Phemie's compli- 
ments. 

" Your affectionate Nephew, 

" ASGKJS Faikbairn." 

" My dear Mother,- — I was very pleased 
to have such a long letter from you, and I 
will try and write a long one too, for I 
have a deal to say. 

" I have been to London again, and 
liked it better than I did two years ago. 
I don't hke Aunt Luke much better than I 
did ; but I like Cany very much, and Uncle 
Anthony is not so cross as he looks. I 
liked to go into London and see the Poly- 
technic and the Zoological Gardens, which 
are good fun, and Astley's best of all. I 
I have been to the Thames Tunnel, which 
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I didn't like, ancr to the Wax-works which 
frightened Cany, though I told her they 
were all stuffed, and she needn't be afraid 
if she kept hold of my hand. I think 
Anthony was more frightened than she 
was, though he quarreled with me when I 
said so ; and when we got home, Aunt 
ordered me to bed without supper. I don't 
like him, he teazes and tells tales; he's 
nearly a head taller than I am, but he 
can't get as many runs at cricket, and then 
he is cross and won't play. We have got 
a boy come to hve here, who is very nice 
and very strong. He can ride like a New- 
market jockey, the groom says, and he is 
always laughing. His name is Ned, and 
he is learning Latin with me, and his 
father is a Mend of Mr. Staynes. 

" I often think of you, dear mother, at 
bed-time, and try and remember what you 
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say. With my best love to you all, good- 
bye. 

" Your loving Son, 

" ABGgs." 

" Mt deae Caret, — I said I should write 
to you, so I won't break my promise^ I 
have not eaten the sugar-candy ring you 
gave me, but keep it in my desk, though 
it is sticky. Have you had a valentine 
from anybody, and do you like it ? I shall 
keep my promise, and marry you when I 
am twenty-one, and wear tail-coats. Ned 
wants to know your name. He is always 
joking, and so I told him it was Fanny, 
amd he believes it. We have had pan-cakes, 
and cook let me toss one in the pan. 

" Your aflFectionate Cousin, 

" Gus." 

" My deab Mother, — I received your last 
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letter with a deal of pleasure, for it came 
on my birthday, my fourteenth you know, 
just as we were going off for a picnic, and 
we took it with us and read it on the rocks. 
I must tell you all about it ; it was such a 
jolly day — ^at least not quite, but you'll 
hear. We had lots of sandwiches and 
ginger-beer and all that, and then we went 
down to the caves below and found crabs 
and sea-anemones, and waded in the water 
without our boots, and got right out 
beyond the far rocks where the ship was 
wrecked, you know, when I came to Eng- 
land. Well, we didn't think of the tide 
turning, though Mr. Staynes, who had 
stopped above, had told us not to stay 
more than one hour; but Ned's watch, 
though its real gold, isn't much use ; he's 
fond of looking at the works, and he 
dropped it in the hand-basin last week, so 
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you see we didn't know the time till we 
found the water coming in fast round the 
comer, and then we did make haste, but 
it was up to our waists before we could get 
round, and I thought we should be 
drowned, and so did Ned. We shouted 
hard, but nobody came, and then when I 
saw the big waves coming in, I pushed 
Ned up on to a rock, where there was just 
room for him to stand (he is shorter than 
I am, and would of course have got 
drowned first), and then we shouted again, 
and Ned began to cry, and I told him not, 
though I nearly did myself, for I knew in 
half-an-hour the sea would be right over 
our heads ; and so I said, * If you'll stop 
here, Ned, I'll try and swim round the 
comer for help ' ; for I can swim a good 
way now. But he wouldn't let me go at 
first, only I knew we must both be drowned 
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if we stopped there, and so I tried to say 
my prayers ; and wasn't it funny, mother, 
I could only remember the last Sunday's 
collect at church? And then I took off 
my jacket, and was just going to strike 
out, when, oh I how glad I was, we heard 
a shout, and then another, and the next 
minute there came a boat round the comer, 
with Mr. Staynes and David Griffiths pulling 
away as hard as ever they could, and took 
us in they did, and it was all right in a 
jiffey. But I never saw Mr. Staynes look 
so finghtened and so angry. If it had not 
been my birthday he would have flogged 
me, I do believe ; but he said we had been 
punished enough by our fright. 

" Did I tell you that we have got a new 
organ in our church, a very good one, and 
that I help Miss Phemie to play it — I mean 
blow the bellows. She is teaching me 
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music, and I like it, and can sing lots of 
songs. Mr. Staynes says if I was as fond 
of Latin, I should be a good scholar soon. 
We've got all the old Welsh songs here 
that you used to sing when I was a little 
boy, and when I hear them I can see you 
sitting by the fire, nursing Andy, and 
stroking his head as you used to do. 
Good-bye, dear mother ; I often wish you 
could see this place; it is so pretty, and 
seems more like home than Melbourne did 
— at least it would do if you were here. 
*Good night and God bless you,* as you 
used to say when you put us to bed. 

" Your afifectionate Son, 

" Aegus Faiebaibn." 



cc 



Dear Mother, — I have got both your 
letters and Andrew's, which I think is a 
very nice one for a little boy of ten. I 
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will write to him next mail. The new 
suits made in London are already too small 
for me. I have grown two inches since 
Easter, and am now level with Mr. Staynes* 
shoulder; and I weigh eight stone nine. 
Griflfith says I improve in rowing, and my 
stroke is as long as his. I miss Ned very 
much now he is at home for his holidays. 
We had an adventure before he left, of 
which I will tell you. We had a whole 
holiday, and we started off in the morning 
to go rabbiting with Carlo. We mayn't 
take guns, though Ben Mossop, the ostler 
at the Brande Arms, offered to lend us 
one for half-a-crown. We went up into 
the country beyond the Head, and had 
some good fun, though we didn't get any 
rabbits, for Carlo was wild and wouldn't 
come back when we got near the woods. 
They are the preserves of Mr. Boyne 
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Brande, of Llantgarvon Abbey, but he 
doesn't often live th^e, and the place is 
mostly shut up, and the woods are fall of 
pheasants and hares — crammed fall, they 
say. Well, we knew we ought not, but 
we went into the woods and followed 
Carlo, who hunted the game, and we tried 
to call him off and he wouldn't come, and 
when we had got out on the other side of 
the wood we were close upon the Abbey — 
such a grand old place. At that minute 
there came up a keeper and two dogs, 
looking very fierce. We set off running, 
and dodged him, and got at last right into 
the gardens, and ran across a great lawn 
below a terrace where two gentlemen were 
walking. We turned back, but they had 
heard us, and one of them hollered out, 
* Hallo, yoimg men, what are you after ? ' 
and as there was no use shirking it,I went 

T 2 
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up and said, * We're running away from 
your keeper, sir,' for I was sure it was 
Mr. Brande. * You're fine fellows for 
poachers ! ' said he ; * pray where do you 
come from ? ' * Mr. Staynes's, at Llant- 
garvon,' I said ; * we were only rabbiting, 
and haven't done any harm.' * Breaking 
down my fences and running over my 
flower-beds isn't doing harm, is it?' 
he asked. * We should have had our 
heads punched if we hadn't run away,' 
said I. * And you think my hedges will 
be sooner mended than your heads, eh?' 
* Yes, sir, of course,' said I ; and as he 
laughed, I said, * I'm sorry we trespassed, 
sir, and I beg your pardon.' So then he 
turned to the other gentleman and said, 
*If you don't mind, I'll ask them in to 
lunch;' and we went in, and a jolly lunch 
we had — cold pheasants and sherry, and 
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preserved peaches ; and it turned out that 
the other gentleman knew Ned very well, 
and said he was a friend of Mr. Stajnes 
too, and was coming over to see him. 
His name is Severn, and Ned says he is 
very rich, and often speaks in Parliament ; 
but he's not half as nice as Mr. Brande, 
who made us roar with laughter, and 
showed us his horses, and drove us home 
in his dog-cart, and made all right with 
Mr. Staynes in the joUiest way ; you just 
would like him. He is going to stay the 
shooting season at Llantgarvon, and says 
I must go and see him again. I hope he 
won't forget to ask me. 

" I am expecting to hear from you next 
mail, dear mother. Miss Phemie says you 
write such nice letters that she would like 
to know you. It is curious, isn't it, that 
you should have come from Wales and 
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don't know anybody about here? I sup- 
pose you were a little girl, and have for- 
gotten things here, as I've forgotten things 
in Australia. I really can't remember any- 
body's face very well except yours, which 
I hope I shall never forget. 

" Your affectionate Son, 

"Argus Faiebaten'." 

" Aberdeen House, Melbourne. 

" My deae Boy, — ^Your letters are always 
a great comfort to me, but the last, written 
on Christmas Day, has given me more plea- 
sure, I think, than any, for it shows that 
you are now really working hard and try- 
ing to deserve the kindness of the good 
friends God has given you. We are all 
well. Your Uttle baby-sister can now run 
alone, and* trots about after Father, who 
is very proud of her. We often talk of 
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you, my dear, and when I read to Father 
the last reports from Mr. Staynes, he said, 
* If Gus will only work hard he shall go to 
College/ He looked so pleased, I wish 
you could have seen him. So work away, 
my dear boy, both for your own sake and 
for Mr. Fairbaim's, who has always been 
so kind to you. As you grow older I want 
you to feel how much you owe to his good- 
ness, and especially I wish you to remem- 
ber this when staying with Mr. Fairbairn's 
family, as you will be, I think, when this 
reaches you. If Aunt Luke is sometimes 
a little hard on your faults, remember in 
how many ways she has been kind to you, 
and try and make yourself beloved by them 
all. I am thankful to know that you are 
getting to be such a strong big lad. The 
children love to hear all about your sports 
and visits to London ; and when they hear 
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that * Gussy' is nearly as tall as Father they 
are quite proud to have such a big brother, 
who knows so much too. I am teaching 
the two little ones to read, but Andrew 
has gone to school, for his mother does 
not know enough to teach any except little 
children. She was not taught herself when 
she was a child; her friends were poor 
people, who had not much education, and 
that is perhaps why she does not know the 
places or the people her dear boy tells her 
about in his letters. But she loves him 
as well as the cleverest and best of mothers 
could do, and she prays for him every night 
— that he may become a good man and live 
to make a grateful return to those who have 
helped and befiiended him. Write soon, 
my dear, and though I love to have your 
letters, let your next be sent to Mr. 
Fairbaim, who I fear notices that you 
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don't write to him as often as jou nsed 
to do. 

" Yonr loving Mother, 

" L. Fairbaibs." 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE QUAUBEL. 



AtTHEN the letter last quoted reached 
Argus he was on a visit at Perth 
Lodge, as his mother expected. Though 
he had been in the habit of paying this 
visit annually for the last six years, he was 
not much more at home in his Uncle 
Anthony's house now than he used to be 
as a child. It is true, he and his cousin 
Anthony no longer fought, but they were 
not better friends than of old ; and though 
Argus had learned to accommodate himself 
to the ways of the house, and did not rebel 
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against his aunt's discipline, he felt himself 
an intruder and not very welcome to any 
one save his faithful little friend and 
ally, Cousin Carry. This feeling had so 
strengthened as he grew older that, if it 
had not been for his mother's wishes, Mr. 
Staynes would have had difficulty in per- 
suading Argus to accept their invitations. 

He was now a tall youth, in his seven- 
teenth year, sensitive and quick-tempered, 
as hot in his dislikings as in his hkings. 
He dearly loved his finend Ned Bannister, 
and he cordially detested his cousin An- 
thony. The rough satire and rougher 
practical jokes of lads had taken the place 
of the old nursery quarrels ; but, whereas 
Argus openly indulged in them, Anthony 
reserved his for private moments, when his 
resentment could have fiill play. And just 
as Carry used to rush between them in the 
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nursery with outstretched arms, and her 
little cry of " Oh, do be dood boys ! " she 
had now to play the pacificator on a larger 
scale and in fiercer disputes. 

The day of the arrival of his mother's 
letter was a memorable one, and Argus 
never forgot its incidents as long as he 
lived. He had gone down to the boat- 
house after breakfast, to finish some car- 
pentering work on which he and his cousin 
Anthony had lately been engaged. This 
boat-house was a favourite resort of the 
lads. It stood at the head of the sheet of 
water (deserving the name of lake) which 
ornamented the grounds of Perth Lodge. 
There they kept their rods and fishing 
tackle, and there they had a small car- 
penter's workshop, with tools and lathe all 
complete; for it was one of Uncle An- 
thony's educational axioms that boys should 
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be taught to use their hands as well as 
their heads, and get a practical knowledge 
of mechanics by mending their own 
breakages. 

So Argus was in his shirt sleeves, work- 
ing away with the plane, and making the 
shavings fly fast ; for he was a strong lad, 
and when once interested in a thing, he 
threw all his energy into it. And he was 
greatly interested in his present work, 
which was, to smarten and refurbish the 
old boat ready for Cousin Carry's reception 
on her next birthday. Argus had planned 
an awning for the boat, and had even 
thought of introducing an ornamental 
classical prow in the form of a swan's 
neck ; only Anthony, who had less enthu- 
siasm, ridiculed the project. They had 
nearly quarrelled on the subject this morn- 
ing ; Anthony had gone ofi* in dudgeon ; 
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but Argus was resolved that he would , 
carry his work through unaided, sooner 
than Carry should be disappointed. 

Now, whilst Argus was at work, a 
shadow fell across the floor of the boat- 
house, and looking up he beheld Cousin 
Carry standing watching him in the door- 
way — Cousin Carry, no longer a little 
child, but a tall girl of fourteen, who had a 
German governess, and was not often 
allowed to play with the boys now, much 
to her regret be it said. 

" Oh, how nice !" said she. " The boat 
will be quite dry and safe now, and we 
shall catch such a lot of fish I " 

" Yes, and I mean to make it handsome 
too," said Argus, pausing in his work. " I 
want you to help to make some coloured 
flags." 

"How lovelyl" cried Carry, as Argus 
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described his plans. " It will be like 
Venice, and you shall be the Doge .and 
Tony a gondolier, and I'll throw flowers 
into the water." 

" Well, we'll see about that," said Argus, 
who did not take quite so poetical a view 
of matters. "What have you got there ? " 

" Something you'll be so pleased to have. 
It's a letter from Australia. I asked 
mamma to let me run down with it ;" and 
with a beaming face Carry held up a letter 
to her cousin. Throwing aside his tools, 
Argus instantly sat down to read it. 

" Is it nice ?" asked Carry, as she stood 
silently watching his fece. 

"Yes, very," said he, "it's from my 
mother." 

He usually gave Carry his mother's 
letters to read, but he did not do so to-day. 
Perhaps that was why Carry turned away 
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with a little shade of disappointment on 
her face. 

" I shall come down again after I have 
finished my lessons, if Fraulein will allow 
me, and we'll arrange about the flags," said 
she, and hastened back to her schoolroom. 

For some moments Argus sat looking 
very thoughtful after reading his mother's 
letter ; then he folded it up and returned 
to his planeing. It was " a very nice 
letter," as he had said, and yet somehow it 
left a feeling of pain behind. Why did 
his mother so often remind him of his obli- 
gations to his rich Bnghsh relatives; he 
was not likely to forget it. He knew well 
enough that nobody at Perth Lodge really 
cared to see him except Carry ; he had felt 
more and more every year that he was 
tolerated, and not welcomed. Then, too, 
it was not pleasant to know that his 
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mother had been poor and untaught in her 
childhood. " She could not help it," mur- 
mured the lad. "Poor mother, how 
humbly she spoke of herself 1 Why, she 
was better, and nicer, and prettier than 
anybody in the world, even if she hadn't 
learned history and geography as a little 
girl." And as these thoughts passed 
through the lad's brain he planed away at 
the plank with fury. 

Whilst he was thus engaged, Anthony 
sauntered in, apparently in no better 
humour. He was a big fellow, with light 
hair, freckled fece, and plain but intelligent 
features. 

" Don't you think a goose's neck would 
be better than a swan's for your prow?" 
said he, taking up the board on which 
Argus had chalked his design. "Carry 
might hang a string of sausages round it, 

VOL. I. u 
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instead of a wreath of flowers, and you 
could then play clown and columbine." 

" I tell you what it is, I won't stand 
your chaff any longer," cried Argus, stop- 
ping in his work, and looking at his cousin 
with a frown. " If you won't help me here, 
you may walk out." 

" Thank you, I'll do neither," said 
Anthony. " Please to remember who you're 
speaking to, Mr. Bushman." 

Argus turned crimson at the nickname 
which his amiable cousin had given him 
long ago in allusion to his Australian 
origin. It was one of Anthony's jokes to 
quiz him about the habits of kangaroos, 
&c. 

" I'm speaking to a bully, that's who 
I'm speaking to," said Argus, haughtily. 

"Don't lose your temper, my noble 
savage, and don't call names, if you please," 
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retorted Anthony. " We can't stand your 
back-woods' manners here. Well, this is a 
rara avis, and very timillima anserij I 
should say." 

"Put that down," cried Argus, boiling 
over with rage, as Anthony took up the 
design for the prow. " If you don't, I'll 
make you," and he advanced to carry out 
his words. 

" Make, will you ? You're a fine feUow 
to order your betters 1 Keep off, I say ! — 
keep off, you bushranger's brat!" As 
Anthony hissed out the last words, Argus 
hit him a blow with his fist that sent him 
sprawling amongst the shavings. 

" What do you mean, you great idiot ? " 
cried Argus, with flaming cheeks. " How 
dare you caU my father these names ? " 

"Uncle Andrew isn't your father?" 
replied Anthony, getting up fi:*om the floor 
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with a face white with rage, and looking 
very vindictive. "You have no right to 
our name at all. You never had a father 
who owned you; you were called after a 
ship. There's the truth for once, you 
insolent beggar." 

Argus stared at the speaker as though 
he thought he had lost his reason. Then, 
with flashing eyes, he roared out, — 

" You'r a Uar ! " 

"Am I? Ask those who know the 
whole story, then. Who ever heard before 
of a boy being called * Argus' ? " 

Anthony gave a contemptuous laugh. 
" There never was such a person — a man 
with a hundred eyes, who was guardian of 
Juno's cow ! It's a name for a ship, or 
a race-horse, or a newspaper, not for a 
human being. If you don't believe 
me, ask Mr. Staynes whether — " He 
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stopped: there were footsteps approach- 
ing. 

" Don't touch him, Gus," cried an 
imploring voice. " If either of you stir, 
ril call the gardener, you wicked fel- 
lows;" and there stood Carry on the 
threshold, looking from one to the other 
with terror. 

But there was no fear of Argus laying 
violent hands on his soi-disant cousin. The 
fury in his eyes had gone. He had turned 
pale, and stood staring at Anthony with a 
heaving breast. 

" Go away. Carry ; you're not wanted," 
said Anthony, beginning to feel afraid he 
had let his temper carry him too far. 
"We are not going to fight, you silly 

girl." 

" I won't go. I won't leave you alone 
together. You are as bad as wild beasts," 
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said Carry, " and I wish I was strong 
enough to— to — . Oh, don't cry, Gus!" 
But as Carry broke off and ran up to her 
cousin, the lad roughly pushed her away, 
and darted out of the boat-house as fast as 
he could go. 

" What have you been saying to him ?" 
asked Carry, turning to her brother in 
amazement. 

" Nothing to put him in that rage," was 
the answer. But Anthony spoke with an 
air of shame, for he knew he had done a 
base thing, and began to feel uneasy as to 
the consequences of this disclosure of a 
family secret of which he was supposed not 
to be cognizant. 

That night Argus was missing from his 
place at his uncle's dinner-table, on the 
plea that he had a headache. " Nonsense," 
said Uncle Anthony, " boys don't have 
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headaches. He's been in some mischief, 
I suppose." 

"He has never shown himself since 
breakfast," said Aunt Luke. " I'm afi^id 
you will have to speak to him. He takes 
very little notice of me, now he's getting 
big." 

Whilst Uncle Anthony was sitting alone 
over his wine after dinner, the door opened, 
and Argus entered. " I want to speak to 
you, Uncle Anthony," said he. 

" What is it, sir ? " asked the merchant, 
looking at him in surprise, for the lad's 
pale &ce and serious eyes could not but 
e3:cite attention. " No more breakages 
in my green-houses, or rows with the 
gardener, eh? I won't pay any more 
glazier's biUs." 

"It's nothing of that sort, sir," said 
Argus, with the same serious air. " I 
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want to ask you whether — ^whether what 
Anthony has told me to-day is true," and 
then blushing to the eyes, he stammered 
out his story. 

Mr. Anthony Fairbaim's face grew 
grave as he Ustened. 

" Sit down, Gus, and I will talk to 
you," said he ; and there was a new gentle- 
ness in his tone. " But first drink off this 
claret ; you've had no dinner." 

The talk lasted so long that it was an 
hour later when Argus left the room, 
to return with hasty steps to his own 
chamber. 

That it had given Mr. Anthony Fair- 
bairn pain to make the disclosures he felt 
called upon to make, was to be inferred 
from the fact that there was a tear upon 
the grave man's cheek as he rose from the 
table. 
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" Poor lad 1" he murmured; " it's hard 
that he should be the sufferer." 

As long as he had been in Mr. Fairbaim's 
presence Argus had controlled himself, and 
listened with tightly-set lips and a white 
face to the explanation he had asked for. 
Such explanation was pretty sure to have 
been sought one day ; but it had been 
made doubly painful by Anthony's brutal 
frankness. 

" It was true, then ! He had no right 
to their name — ^no right to any name. He 
had been christened after the ship he was 
bom in by the captain of the vessel, who, 
in default of a legitimate sponsor, had 
stood as godfather and given him this 
absurd heathen name." 

The lad's self-control broke down, and 
flinging himself on his bed, he burst into 
tears and cried long and bitterly. 
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Perhaps no disenchantment could equal 
this — no revelation of human sins and 
sorrows be more astounding and complete 
to a youthfiil mind than the revelation 
which had come upon Argus. 

The vein of thought it opened out was 
dark and dangerous. It sullied, alas I that 
perfect image of his mother the lad had so 
fondly treasured in his memory; and a 
whole world of pure and lofty beKefs 
seemed to fall into wreck and ruin around 
him. He clenched his teeth as he thought 
of the man who had deserted her. " If 
ever he should meet that man he would — " 
But Argus sprang off the bed in a heat and 
fury, and went to the open window, and 
leaned out to cool himself in the fresh 
evenings air, scented with sweet garden 
odours. Carry and her governess were on 
the lawn below, in the summer twilight. 
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" Is your head better, Gus ?" asked the 
young girl, looking up. 

" No," he curtly replied, and closed the 
window. 

He sat with his head resting on his 
hands, looking out over the darkening 
grounds until it was bed-time. Then, from 
mere force of habit, he opened the prayer- 
book on the drawers, to read a few verses 
of the Psalms as usual before going to bed. 
As he turned over the leaves his eye caught 
sight of the words, "Honour thy father 
and thy mother." He abruptly closed the 
volume, and, for the first time in his life, 
went to bed without a prayer. 



CHAPTER VII. 



MASTEE AND PUPIL. 



TT would have been obvious to less 
discerning eyes than those of Mr. 
Staynes that a marked change had taken 
place in Argus Fairbairn, on his return 
home from his last visit to Perth Lodge. 
He seemed dull and dispirited, and a 
new sullenness had taken the place of 
the old frank light-hearted temperament. 
Mrs. Staynes, in her motherly way, opined 
that he was growing too fast, and recom- 
mended less study and more beef and 
bitter beer. But the rector did not en- 
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dorse this opinion, and said that Gus was 
never better and stronger nor more capable 
of work. 

" Then what is it, my dear Hugh ?" 
inquired the old lady. 

" We shall find out some day," said her 
son ; " but don't name it to him, mother ; 
it may be nothing after all." For Mrs. 
Staynes, though one of the kindest, was 
not one of the wisest of women, and 
might here have trenched on dangerous 
ground. 

One morning, on leaving home, Mr. 
Staynes had given out certain tasks for his 
pupils to finish by his return. Coming 
into the study in the afternoon he found 
Bannister still at work, but Argus had 
scribbled out a hasty translation and gone 
off*, no one knew where. Mr. Staynes 
looked vexed as he glanced over the paper, 
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which was full of faults, and, putting on 
his hat, started out in search of the young 
man, whom he expected to find fishing in 
the stream that divided the rectory-grounds 
from the Llantgarvon Abbey property. As 
he passed by the church he heard the 
sound of the organ, and, approaching the 
porch, looked in and beheld the truant in 
the organ-loft. For some time past Argus* 
growing love of music had led him to spend 
much of his leisure in this way, and his 
progress had been such that more than 
once he had officiated on Sunday in the 
absence of the regular organist. Mr. 
Staynes stood and listened for some 
minutes, for the lad was playing a slow 
movement of Mozart with considerable 
taste. When he had finished, Mr. Staynes 
called to him to come down, and awaited 
h^TYi outside. 
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" I want a few words with you," said he, 
as his pupil came sauntering out into the 
sunshine, followed by the boy who had 
been blowing the bellows. "Please to 
foUow me this way ;" and he passed out of 
the churchyard on to the headland that ran 
out seaward. 

Gus looked surprised at this serious 
tone ; but he showed less concern than he 
would have done a few months before. 

"Now this won't do, Gus," said Mr. 
Staynes, when they were alone. "You 
have disobeyed my orders to-day, and for 
some time past you have displeased me. 
You have been idle and indifferent about 
your work, sullen towards my mother and 
sister, and irritable with your companion. 
What does it mean ?" 

" I am sure I don't know, sir," was the 
answer, uttered in a surly way. 
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" We will try and find out, then. First 
of all, though, we'll correct the idleness if 
you please, and without delay." Mr. 
Staynes spoke with an air of displeasure. 
" You owe it to your family to work hard 
and do yourself credit at college. Your 
mother will be much disappointed if you 
don't ; and I think Mr. Pairbaim will con- 
sider it an ungratefiil return for his kind 
offer." 

There was a pause, during which they 
walked on in silence. 

" I don't want Mr. Fairbairn to be put 
to expense for me," said Argus, in the 
same surly voice. " I don't want -to go to 
college at all." 

"How's that?" asked Mr. Staynes, 
turning round and looking at him. 

" I've no right to put him to the ex- 
pense. I've got no claim upon him," 
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replied Argus, with flushing face. "I£ 
they haven't told you, sir, they ought to 
have done. I'm no sort of relation to the 
Fairbairns — ^no sort of lawfiil relation to 
anybody, I suppose. I would like to get 
my own hving as soon as I can ; I don't 
want to be an expense to anybody." 

Then Mr. Staynes knew what this 
change meant, and that Argus had dis- 
covered the history of his birth. He was 
silent for a few moments, debating as to 
what answer to make. 

" I don't know how or when you got 
hold of this information, Gus," said he; 
" but I am inclined to think it must have 
reached you in some inconsiderate and 
improper manner from the way in which 
you speak; of course I have known it 
all along. Come, my lad, let us sit down 
and have a little talk together." 

VOL. I. X 
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Mr. Staynes spoke gently, and laid his 
hand on Argus' shoulder. The lad still 
frowned and made no reply, but he followed 
Mr. Staynes and sat down on the grass, 
not far from the edge of the cliflT. Then 
he turned away his face, and savagely 
plucked up the grass by the handful all 
the time ' Mr. Staynes was speaking. 
When he ceased Argus slowly made 
answer, — 

" You are very kind, sir, to talk in that 
way, but I ought to get my own living as 
soon as I can, and not be a charge upon 
Mr. Fairbaim any longer than I can help. 
I shall be eighteen next birthday, and if he 
would give me fifty pounds, then I would 
never ask him for a penny of his money 
again as long as I live. With fifty pounds 
I could keep myself till I got some employ- 
ment. If I couldn't find employment I 
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should enlist as a soldier, which I should 
like a deal better than being a clerk." 

"You must let older and wiser people 
guide you in such a grave matter as this," 
was the reply. 

"Older people are not always wiser," 
said Gus rudely. " The wisest thing for 
me to do, I think, will be to make myself 
independent of folks whose money IVe no 
right to take, and whose name IVe no right 
to either." 

" You speak as though your stepfather 
had done you an injury rather than a kind- 
ness in adopting you as he did," said Mr. 
Staynes with some severity, though his 
heart ached to see the lad's downcast 
looks. " I had always hoped that if ever 
you came to know the extent of your 
obligations to him you would feel grateful 
and would try to show it too. We won't 
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pursue the subject further just now ; but 
remember one thing, Gus, nothing can 
permanently disgrace you in the sight of 
any right-thinking men and women but 
your own actions." 

Mr. Staynes uttered some further words 
of wisdom and good counsel with affection- 
ate earnestness, and then, getting up, bade 
Argus follow him home. The lad sat as 
though he paid no heed. He was looking 
out over the sea with a brooding face and 
lips compressed in anger. 

"Did you hear me, Gus?" asked his 
master. 

"Yes, sir, every word," said he, looking 
up. " Tou are my best friend — I'll try and 
remember what you say, but — but oh, I 
wish I had never been born!" and with a 
great sob he flung himself face forwards 
on the grass and hid the fast-falling tears 
he was ashamed to show. 
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Mr. Staynes turned sadly away and 
walked home, pondering on the conse- 
quences of these disclosures, and anxiously 
forecasting the future in store for one 
whose entrance into life was already 
darkened by misfortunes of which he 
seemed so keenly conscious. 

But the sorrows of youth, however 
acutely felt, are less lasting than those 
of maturer years. The conversation with 
Mr. Staynes relieved Argus' mind, and 
lightened his heart of some of its bitter- 
ness ; in time he regained much of his old 
serenity and cheerfdlness, helped thereto by 
the kindness and good xjounsel of his Mend. 
As for his resolution to accept no further 
favours from the Fairbairn family, Mr. 
Staynes succeeded in showing him that 
it was more his pride and self-will than 
a proper spirit of independence that dic- 
tated such a resolution. 
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But two consequences fraught with 
danger had already resulted to the lad 
from the knowledge of his true position : 
one was a loosening of his sense of filial 
respect and obligation; the other a deep 
and determined hatred of the man who 
had so cruelly wronged his mother and 
brought this bitter shame upon himself. 
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